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FOREWORD 


The  essence  of  strategic  art  is  the  skill  of  the  strategic 
leader  in  communicating  a  clear  view  of  his  strategic  intent. 
A  coherent  military  strategy  document,  which  effectively 
coordinates  military  and  interagency  activities,  is  a  key 
command  and  control  instrument  for  our  combatant 
commanders.  In  this  monograph,  the  authors  report  their 
observations  of  the  different  ways  combatant  commanders- 
in-chief  (CINCs)  produce  a  strategy  document,  and  suggest 
that  new  joint  doctrine  is  needed  to  bring  a  degree  of 
regularity  and  orderliness  to  the  CINCs’  strategic  planning 
process. 

Today  our  combatant  commanders  serve  multiple  roles 
as  strategic  leaders,  practitioners,  and  theorists.  It  would 
seem  evident  that  if  the  strategic  military  leader  is  going  to 
be  able  to  impart  his  vision  for  success  within  his  domain 
and  inspire  subordinates  to  think  and  act  in  supporting  and 
congruent  ways,  the  leader’s  thoughts  ought  to  be  regularly 
recorded  in  a  strategy  document.  Yet,  in  practice,  the 
authors  report  that  the  exigencies  of  current  operations  can 
distract  the  strategic  practitioner  from  developing  and 
promulgating  needed  strategy  documents.  The  lessons  of 
experience  and  important  thoughts  of  the  strategic  theorist 
can  be  lost  if  they  are  not  captured  in  a  formal 
document — the  CINC’s  strategy,  for  example.  The  strength 
of  these  lessons  can  dissipate  when  strategy  guidance  is 
spread  across  numerous  speeches,  articles  and  briefings 
instead  of  becoming  a  central  focus  for  the  command 
strategy  process. 

The  CINCs'  Strategies:  The  Combatant  Command 
Process  provides  a  brief  look  at  the  CINCs’  strategy 
objectives  and  concepts  in  order  to  place  the  planning 
process  in  context.  The  focus  of  the  study,  however,  is  on  the 
process  itself  as  it  exists  and  could  be  further  developed. 
With  our  National  Security  and  National  Military 
Strategies  so  clearly  directed  toward  shaping  the 
international  environment,  effectively  responding  to  crises, 
and  preparing  for  major  theater  warfare  and  smaller-scale 
operations,  the  unified  actions  of  our  joint  forces  can  be 
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greatly  enhanced  by  joint  doctrine  which  guides  military 
planning  for  the  strategic  level  of  war.  This  monograph  is  an 
effort  in  this  direction. 


RICHARD  H.  WITHERSPOON 

Colonel,  U.S.  Army 

Director,  Strategic  Studies  Institute 
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SUMMARY 


As  the  United  States  approaches  the  21st  century, 
fundamental  transformations  of  regional  and  global 
security  environments  are  placing  new  importance  on  the 
strategic  concepts  and  responses  developed  by  the 
Combatant  Commanders-in-Chief  (CINCs).  In  assessing 
the  strategy  development  process  of  the  Combatant 
Commanders  in  detail,  this  study  addresses  both 
traditional  planning  considerations  and  highlights  new 
factors  and  circumstances  that  shape  CINC  perspectives 
and  approaches.  Drawing  upon  interviews  with  CINCs’ 
planning  staffs,  briefings,  and  national  and  command-level 
documents,  the  study  reviews  the  formative  guidance 
influencing  strategy  development;  conducts  command-by¬ 
command  assessments  of  the  process  whereby  each  CINC 
develops  and  articulates  his  strategic  vision;  and  concludes 
with  a  series  of  key  judgements  suggested  by  the  CINCs’ 
strategy  development  process. 

Dominating  CINCs’  assessments  are  two  variables- 
strategic  guidance  from  senior  echelons  and  evaluations  of 
the  threat  environment.  National-level  strategy  and 
planning  documents  aid  directly  in  the  development  process 
by  providing  basic  conceptual  guidance  for  producing 
assessments  and  strategies.  Understanding  the  dangers  to 
U.S.  interests  within  a  CINC’s  domain  is  a  central  factor 
influencing  the  CINC’s  appreciation  of  his  strategic 
situation.  In  every  region,  security  challenges  are  complex, 
diverse,  often  nontraditional,  and  frequently  inter¬ 
connected.  These  challenges  range  from  the  conduct  of 
major  regional  contingencies,  dealing  with  internal  threats 
to  friendly  regimes,  addressing  a  host  of  transnational 
dangers,  supporting  large-scale  disaster  relief  and 
humanitarian  assistance  operations,  and  countering  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  They  have 
strong  interagency  and  international  dimensions  that 
evolve  in  an  environment  characterized  by  change, 
uncertainty,  and  surprise. 
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National-level  guidance  and  assessments  of  complex 
security  challenges  are  points  of  departure  for  the  central 
part  of  the  study  which  considers  how  geographic 
CINCs-U.S,  Atlantic  Command  (USACOM),  U.S.  Central 
Command  (USCENTCOM),  U.S.  Pacific  Command 
(USPACOM),  U.S.  European  Command  (USEUCOM),  and 
U.S.  Southern  Command  (USSOUTHCOM)-together  with 
selected  functional  CINCs-U.S.  Special  Operations 
Command  (USSOCOM),  and  U.S.  Strategic  Command 
(USSTIlATCOM)-develop  their  respective  strategies. 

Principal  among  the  questions  considered  in  the  course 
of  this  command-by-command  review  are  the  following: 

•  Do  all  combatant  commands  have  a  current  strategy? 

•  Where  do  the  CINCs  look  for  strategic  guidance? 

•  What  is  the  doctrinal  guidance? 

•  Why  are  the  CINCs^  strategy  documents  important? 

•  What  is  the  planning  process? 

•  Is  there  a  common  theme  to  the  CINCs’  strategies? 

•  Have  the  CINCs’  strategies  accommodated  to  new 
threats  and  security  concerns? 

•  Do  strategies  effectively  link  ends,  ways,  and  means? 

•  Who  participates  in  writing  a  strategy  and  who 
approves  it? 

At  each  combatant  command  headquarters,  these  and 
other  questions  were  addressed  by  enthusiastic  and 
knowledgeable  joint  planners,  skilled  in  the  art  of  military 
strategy.  Yet,  the  review  suggested  that  joint  doctrine  on 
this  subject  is  incomplete,  and  that  authoritative  guidance 
encouraging  a  coherent  system  of  combatant  command 
strategies  is  needed.  This  view  of  the  CINCs’  processes 
identifies  an  approach  that  is  incompletely  defined  and 


structured,  reflecting  the  pretermission  of  the  U.S.  joint 
doctrine  community.  It  argues  for  the  promulgation  of  joint 
procedures  and  doctrine  to  guide  strategy  development,  and 
measures  for  at  least  some  form  of  review  and  coordination 
of  final  products. 

The  study  argues  also  for  the  inclusion  of  common  tenets 
that  are  considered  in  the  development  of  a  CINC’s  strategy. 
Until  direction  concerning  the  process  for  writing  these 
strategies  is  institutionalized,  the  issue  will  remain  the 
source  of  debate  and  confusion.  CINCs  should  be  held  to 
some  standard  for  current  and  coherent  strategies  affecting 
their  combatant  commands. 

This  is  critically  important  for  five  principal  reasons. 
First,  a  strategy  provides  the  CINC^s  vision  and  guidance 
for  a  myriad  of  activities  that  protect  U.S.  interests  within 
geographic  or  functional  areas  of  responsibility.  Com¬ 
manders  of  subordinate  theaters  of  operations  or  sub- 
regions  can  benefit  from  the  unifying  action  of  a  theater 
strategy.  Second,  because  of  the  way  our  nation  has 
organized  its  joint  forces  to  fight  under  the  command 
authority  of  the  geographic  CINCs,  a  strategy  is  needed  to 
integrate  the  many  U.S.  and  multilateral  regional  activities 
involved.  CINCs,  for  example,  must  account  for  U.S.  policy 
and  interests,  alliances,  economic  and  political  issues, 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD),  new  technologies,  and 
information  warfare,  among  other  considerations. 

Third,  a  strategy  is  useful  in  pulling  together  the  U.S. 
interagency  cooperation  and  support  that  a  CINC  often  will 
need  for  mission  success.  Knowing  where  the  command  is 
headed  for  the  long  haul,  how  peacetime  activities  are 
meant  to  support  warfighting  plans,  and  what  government 
and  nongovernment  agencies  can  buttress  the  CINC’s 
strategic  concepts  can  assist  combatant  staffs  and 
subordinate  commands  as  they  develop  campaign  plans. 
Fourth,  CINCs’  strategies  are  critically  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  cooperation  among  the  combatant  commands.  The 
doctrinal  imperatives  of  “supporting  to  supported” 
relationships,  which  planning  for  the  major  regional 
contingencies  demands,  suggest  this  in  particular,  as  does 
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the  requirement  to  address  emerging  transnational 
dangers  and  nontraditional  threats  that  defy  classical 
notions  of  territorial  boundaries-or  Areas  of  Responsibility 
(AOR). 

Finally,  a  complete  set  of  the  CINCs’  strategies- 
developed  on  the  basis  of  common  criteria-is  important  to 
the  Joint  Staff  and  service  staffs.  This  would  provide  staffs 
with  the  means  of  accessing  the  current  strategic  concepts  of 
combatant  commanders  and  ensure  that  the  staffs  fully 
understood  the  range  of  CINC  support  requirements.  If  a 
complete  strategy  includes  the  ends,  ways  and  means  of 
strategic  vision  and  intent,  then  the  CINCs  occupy  the 
primary  echelon  of  what  can  properly  be  called  military 
strategy.  This  analysis,  based  on  primary  research  through 
1996,  provides  a  view  of  how  the  CINCs  go  about  writing  a 
strategy  and  offers  suggestions  about  the  process. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PLANNING  FOR  A  NEW  THREAT 
ENVIRONMENT 


Unless  you  have  a  crystal  ball,  there  is  no  real  need  for  a 

theater  strategy. 

Chief,  Plans  Division,  J5 
U.S.  Unified  Command 
January  1995 

INTRODUCTION 

Why  do  the  Combatant  Commanders  need  a  strategy, 
and  where  do  they  find  the  guidance  for  such  a  document?  Is 
there  a  prescribed  process,  and  who  approves  these 
strategies? 

This  study  asserts  that  a  formal,  written  strategy  is 
critically  important  for  setting  the  primary  themes  of 
unified  action  within  a  Commander-in-Chiefs  (CINC^s) 
mission  area.  The  study  describes  the  methods  used  by  the 
unified  commands  to  develop  strategy  documents  and 
places  particular  emphasis  on  the  planning  processes 
employed  by  combatant  commands.  Overall,  this 
monograph  provides  an  appraisal  of  the  strategy 
development  process  that  readers  can  use  to  make  their  own 
judgements  about  the  status  of  U.S.  planning  for  unified 
action  of  the  armed  forces  some  10  years  after  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Defense  Reorganization  Act.^ 

To  provide  an  adequate  sample  of  strategic  planning 
activities,  the  authors  conducted  research  with  the  field 
grade  officers  who  write  the  strategies  in  seven  combatant 
commands.  General  or  Flag  officers  also  were  interviewed, 
on  occasion,  to  improve  understanding  of  the  strategy 
process.  The  authors’  intent  was  to  record  the  experiences  of 
the  strategic  planners  who  were  most  directly  involved  in 
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writing  the  CINCs’  strategies-to  the  extent  that  these 
strategies  existed.  The  central  focus  of  the  story  was  the 
process  used  to  develop  a  CINC’s  strategy,  the  key  players 
who  participated  in  the  process,  and  what  the  product 
looked  like. 

Adjusting  to  a  Changing  World. 

The  CINCs’  strategy  documents  promise  to  be  even  more 
important  command  and  control  instruments  now  that  we 
have  moved  into  a  post-Cold  War  period  of  transformation 
in  regional  security  environments.  Regional  wars  and  other 
dangers  such  as  nuclear  proliferation-exacerbated  in  the 
wake  of  the  USSR’s  dissolution-are  subject  to  closer 
analysis  now,  as  are  an  array  of  newly  perceived 
transnational  and  nontraditional  dangers. 

As  defined  by  the  National  Command  Authorities,  the 
post-Soviet  security  environment  has  significantly  affected 
military  strategies  for  protecting  U.S.  interests  around  the 
world.  The  CINCs  have  moved  quickly  from  the  global 
warfighting  scenario  to  orient  their  planning  efforts 
regionally.  Joint  planners  now  have  only  three  resourced 
and  fully  maintained  numbered  warplans;  these  are  plans 
for  two  regional  contingencies  (Korea  and  Iraq),  plus  a 
supporting  nuclear  employment  plan  (SIOP).^ 

The  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS)  double-tasks  the 
CINCs:  to  “thwart  aggression”  through  their  deterrence  and 
warfighting  capabilities,  and  concurrently  to  “promote 
stability”  in  their  domains  through  constructive  interaction 
and  regional  cooperation.^  The  scope  of  these  two  mission 
areas  demands  that  a  CINC  provide  a  theater  framework 
for  establishing  strategic  priorities  and  objectives, 
integrating  multiple  capabilities,  and  synchronizing 
peacetime  engagement  with  warfighting  preparedness 
activities.  That  framework  is  the  CINC’s  strategy 
document.  It  provides  the  central  themes  within  the  CINCs’ 
Areas  of  Responsibility  (AOR-see  Figure  I-l)  by  which  the 
unified  command  staff  and  components  conduct 
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Figure  I-l. 

CINCs’  Geographic  Areas  of  Responsibility. 

Source:  Unified  Command  Plan,  17  January  1996  (Map  modified  6  January  1997). 


engagement  activities  to  encourage  regional  stability,  or  to 
pave  the  way  for  “fighting  to  win.” 

Fighting  to  Win. 

The  unified  commands  must  be  prepared  to  fight  or 
support  two  theater  wars  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
maintain  an  ability  to  deter  and  defeat  attacks  by  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  (WMD).^  The  two  “major  regional 
contingency”  (MRC)  requirement  was  confirmed  in  1993 
during  a  sweeping  budgetary  analysis  called  the  “Bottom- 
Up  Review”  and  again  addressed  in  the  Quadrennial 
Defense  Review  of  1997.^  The  rationale  for  maintaining  a 
two  war  capability  well  into  the  future  was  provided  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin: 

First,  we  need  to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  the  United  States 
in  effect  makes  simultaneous  wars  more  likely  by  leaving  an 
opening  for  potential  aggressors  to  attack  their  neighbors, 
should  our  engagement  in  a  war  in  one  region  leave  httle  or  no 
force  available  to  respond  effectively  to  defend  our  interests  in 
another. 
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Second,  fielding  forces  sufficient  to  win  two  wars  nearly 
simultaneously  provides  a  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  a 
future  adversary  ,  .  .  might  one  day  confront  us  with  a  larger- 
than-expected  threat.® 

In  this  regard,  geographic  CINCs  will  have  to  maintain  a 
power  projection  capability  to  deploy  forces  within  their 
respective  theaters  as  well  as  augment  or  establish  U.S. 
presence  in  a  different  theater.  At  the  same  time  their 
strategic  concepts  must  address  unconventional  and 
nontraditional  perils,  to  include  the  transnational  dangers 
(terrorism,  insurgency,  arms  and  drug  trafficking, 
environmental  damage,  and  so  on).  Unrestrained  by 
borders  and  international  protocols,  these  new  dangers 
threaten  the  classic  nation-state  as  surely-if  more 
subtly-as  regional  wars  and  WMD.^ 

Supporting  Engagement  in  Peacetime. 

During  President  Clinton’s  first  term,  his  National 
Security  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  would  not  back  away  from 
dangers  threatening  regional  stability,  even  as  we  deter  and 
defend  against  conventional  war: 

Our  nation  can  only  address  this  era’s  dangers  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  if  we  remain  actively  engaged  in  global  affairs.® 

This  theme  continues  in  Clinton’s  second  administration  in 
his  National  Security  Strategy  for  a  New  Century.  There  he 
asserts  that  'We  can  only  preserve  our  security  and  well 
being  at  home  by  being  actively  involved  in  the  world.  ...” 
The  President’s  Strategy  thrice  lists  six  “strategic 
priorities”  that  directly  affect  the  CINCs’  strategic 
objectives  and  concepts:  foster  a  democratic,  peaceful 
Europe;  forge  a  strong  and  stable  Europe;  continue  U.S. 
world  leadership  as  a  force  for  peace;  support  an  open  world 
trading  system;  increase  cooperation  in  confronting 
transnational  security  threats;  strengthen  the  military  and 
diplomacy.^ 
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The  CINC’s  Strategy-A  Full  Rucksack. 

To  champion  this  widely  ranging  list  of  strategic 
priorities  the  CINCs  must  carry  a  full  rucksack.  A  formal 
listing  of  the  CINCs’  tasks  are  found  in  the  classified 
Unified  Command  Plan,  but  generally  they  are  responsible 
for  these  kinds  of  activities:  preparing  joint  forces  for 
nuclear  and  conventional  combat;  keeping  their  component 
commands  engaged  throughout  the  AOR  to  deter  war  and 
encourage  regional  stabihty;  devising  new  ways  to  counter 
the  proliferation  of  WMD  in  their  AORs;  and  finding 
practical  means  to  counter  the  transnational  phenomena 
that  place  democratic  countries  at  risk.  In  addition,  the 
CINCs  must  be  armed  with  a  cogent  rationale  for 
demanding  the  military  resources  needed  for  theater 
operations.  A  coherent,  coordinated  CINC’s  strategy 
document  is  a  critical  command  and  control  instrument.  If 
this  is  so,  then  what  should  be  expected  of  a  CINC’s 
strategy? 

A  first  look  suggests  (a  priori)  that  a  CINC’s  strategy 
needs  to  be  consolidated  in  some  type  of  document  avmlable 
to  the  entire  command.  It  needs  to  provide  specific  guidance 
and  objectives  for  the  entire  AOR,  and  for  activities  in 
peacetime,  crises,  and  war.  It  should  be  written  to  protect 
U.S.  national  interests  in  the  CINC’s  domain,  and  provide 
for  the  expansion  of  U.S.  influence.  The  strategy  should 
outline  strategic  objectives  and  concepts  for  peacetime 
engagement,  deterrence,  regional  conflicts,  contingencies, 
security  assistance,  and  support  for  civil  authorities  in 
countering  transnational  and  other  nontraditional  threats. 

By  its  strategic  objectives,  the  strategy  should  provide  a 
certain  link  with  the  President’s  National  Security  Strategy , 
the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  regional  U.S.  security  strategies, 
and  the  Chairman’s  National  Military  Strategy.  And  it 
should  provide  the  rationale  for  resourcing  the  CINC’s 
strategic  objectives  and  concepts.  There  may  be  other  things 
a  CINC’s  strategy  needs  to  do,  and  research  with  the  CINCs’ 
planners  who  write  the  strategies  and  related  documents 
can  provide  this  insight. 
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CINC’s  Appreciation, 

The  CINC’s  appreciation  (or  assessment)  of  the  strategic 
situation  is  a  critical  step  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
strategy.  The  CINC  and  his  key  planners  must  conceptually 
assemble  many  parts  and  considerations  into  a  cogent 
strategy.  It  takes  a  certain  intellectual  competence  and 
courage  to  assimilate  many  diverse  factors  to  form  a  vision 
for  the  required  military  conditions,  sequence  of  actions, 
and  application  of  force  to  achieve  strategic  objectives— and 
to  do  that  for  the  mid-term  years  ahead. 

A  myriad  of  variables  must  be  received  and  processed 
through  the  filter  of  the  strategist’s  experience,  education 
and  training,  and  his  biases.  For  instance,  national  policy 
guidance,  personalities  of  leaders,  command  relationships, 
the  geography  of  a  region,  military  resources,  the 
proliferation  of  WMD,  host  nation  support,  security 
assistance,  and  peacetime  combined  exercises  can  be  such 
disparate  subjects  that  their  integration  within  a  strategy 
becomes  more  art  than  science.  No  computer  can  compete 
with  the  human  skill  required  to  assimilate  the  sweep  of 
factors  to  be  considered. 

Dominating  the  strategy  assessment  process  are  two 
variables  common  to  geographic  and  functional  unified 
commands-strategic  guidance  from  senior  echelons  and  the 
threat  environment.  An  appreciation  of  these  two 
variables-beginning  with  strategic  guidance-is  instructive 
for  understanding  the  CINC’s  strategy  development 
process. 

THE  FORMATIVE  GUIDANCE 

Most  Joint  Staff  officers  come  in  contact  with  the  CINCs’ 
strategies  along  the  course  of  joint  assignments,  and  they 
are  well-prepared  to  contribute  to  the  design  of  strategic 
concepts  and  command  and  control  structures  for  a 
strategy.  But  where  does  one  find  the  guidance  for  the 
process  and  content  for  a  plan  of  strategy?  This  section 
discusses  some  antecedents  of  current  military  thought. 
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identifies  the  official,  top-down  strategic  guidance, 
describes  the  joint  doctrine  recently  available,  and  suggests 
informal  guidelines  for  writing  the  CINCs’  strategy 
documents. 

Theory:  The  Growing  Interest  in  Military  Strategy. 

American  military  theory  has  drawn  from  an  eclectic 
mix  of  thinking  to  inform  U.S.  strategy  and  doctrine.  Such 
classical  theorists  as  Jomini,  Clausewitz,  Mahan,  Upton, 
Douhet,  Mitchell,  Liddell  Hart  and  the  like  have 
contributed  to  U.S.  strategic  thinking.''®  And  the  military 
student  has  readily  at  hand  a  number  of  excellent 
anthologies  of  miUtary  theory  and  history.  Witness  Colonel 
Art  Lykke’s  contemporary  view  oi Military  Strategy:-  Theory 
and  Application,  Russell  Weigley’s  The  American  Way  of 
War,  and  Makers  of  Modern  Strategy,  edited  by  Peter  Paret. 
These  are  writers  and  books  of  great  ideas,  even  philosophy, 
which  serve  to  prime  the  pump  of  the  military  thinker,  but 
most  do  not  contribute  guidelines  for  writing  a  CINC’s 
strategy  in  the  contemporary  strategic  environment. 
Fortunately,  a  string  of  historical  military  events  over  the 
past  30  years  have  provided  insight. 

Lessons  learned  from  the  1973  Arab-IsraeU  War  made 
clear  the  relationship  of  strategy  to  operational  art  on  the 
battlefield.  The  war  was  a  vivid  illustration  of  Clausewitz’ 
assertion  “. . .  that  war  is  not  merely  an  act  of  policy  but  a 
true  political  instrument,  a  continuation  of  political  activity 
by  other  means.”^'  The  1973  War  experience  became  one 
basis  by  which  the  U.S.  military  recaptured  some 
fundamentals  of  military  thinking,  and  then  applied  them 
to  the  European  theater  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Cold  W  ar. 

In  1976  a  new  translation  of  Carl  von  Clausewitz’  On 
War  became  readily  available  to  military  readers  in  the 
command  and  staff  and  war  colleges.  It  served  Colonel 
Harry  G.  Summers,  Jr.  as  a  framework  for  analysis  in  his 
1981  study.  On  Strategy,  concerning  U.S.  policy  during  the 
Vietnam  war.'^  Summers’  work  rekindled  interest  in  the 
fundamentals  of  strategy  and  thinking  about  war  as  a 
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continuation  of  policy.  The  convergence  of  influences 
described  above,  along  with  recently  unveiled  Russian 
military  theory  found  in  the  writings  of  Major  General 
Aleksandr  A.  Svechin  and  in  the  Voroshilov  Lectures  of  the 
Soviet  General  Staff  Academy  have  underscored  the 
importance  of  military  strategy  as  the  conceptual  construct 
for  the  preparation  for  war  and  the  conduct  of  war. 

The  process  of  revitalizing  doctrine  in  the  post- Vietnam 
period  has  been  put  at  risk  by  recent  shifts  in  the  strategic 
environment.  Momentous  events  in  Central  Eurasia  and 
East  Europe,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  have 
undermined  the  political-military  stasis  that  existed  in 
Eurasia  from  the  1950s.  The  dismantling  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
(November  1989)  symbolized  the  need  for  new  thinking 
about  strategies  that  once  were  appropriate  for  warfighting 
in  Central  Europe,  but  now  face  a  multidimensional  array  of 
regional  dangers  to  U.S.  interests. 

The  regional  approach  to  strategic  planning  renewed 
during  the  Bush  administration  was  “. . .  the  first  change  in 
national  strategy  in  over  forty  years  and  a  commitment  to 
restructuring  the  armed  forces.  .  .  It  signaled  to  the 
CINCs  a  new  sense  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
responsibly  provide  the  military  strategic  vision  and 
direction  for  a  major  region  of  the  world  (or  a  key  functional 
area). 

Then  as  the  Gulf  War  began  to  unfold.  President  Bush 
announced  the  new  defense  strategy  in  a  speech  at  Aspen 
Institute  in  Colorado:  it  would  orient  on  regional 
contingencies  and  provide  for  a  peacetime  presence 
(visibility  of  U.S.  forces)  instead  of  permanently  forward 
deployed  and  stationed  forces.  In  any  event,  the  Gulf  War 
reconfirmed  the  validity  of  the  idea  that  preparation  for  war 
and  conduct  of  war  are  the  two  necessary  interrelated  parts 
of  an  overarching  strategy  for  a  CINC. 

Without  the  years  of  preparation  (prepositioning  of 
materiel,  access  to  ports,  combined  exercises  encouraging 
interoperability,  and  cross-cultural  interaction)  under  the 
policy  of  peacetime  engagement  in  the  region,  U.S. 
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CINCCENT's  wartime  operations  would  have  been 
decidedly  more  difficult.  The  Gulf  War  experience  seems  to 
confirm  Aleksandr  Svechin’s  counsel  (and  Clausewitz  s 
idea)  of  two  categories,  preparation  for  war  and  war  proper^ 
as  a  useful,  if  generalized,  construct  for  a  CINC’s  strategy. 
This  is  practical  insight  from  the  theorists  for  the  strategic 
planner,  yet  it  merely  provides  the  frame  for  the  CINCs’ 
strategies.  Is  there  more  guidance  to  be  found? 

While  sizing-up  the  lessons  from  contemporary  events  of 
military  history,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  began  the  process 
of  incorporating  military  lessons  learned  into  a  revitalized 
series  of  joint  manuals.  This  renaissance  in  strategic 
thinking  and  joint  doctrine  writing  was  hastened  along  by  a 
vote  of  Congress-the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986. 

As  a  result  of  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation,  the 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  became  singularly 
responsible  for  developing  joint  doctrine.  In  1987  a  Joint 
Doctrine  Division  was  formed  within  the  Joint  Staff,  and  by 
1988  a  Joint  Doctrine  Master  Plan  (JCS  Pub  1-01)  was 
approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.^^  It  was  intended  to 
identify  critical  warfighting  doctrine  voids.^®  Now  with  the 
hindsight  from  the  Vietnam  War,  the  1973  Arab-Israeli 
War,  the  Gulf  War  and  a  number  of  military  operations 
other  than  war  (Somalia,  Rwanda,  Haiti),  the  Chairman 
has  promulgated  two  capstone,  six  keystone,  and  over  a 
hundred  other  Joint  Publications  (Joint  Pubs).  Just  what  do 
they  say  about  the  CINCs’  strategies?  Quite  surprisingly, 
they  do  not  offer  much  help  to  the  strategic  planner  for 
writing  the  CINC’s  strategy. 

Doctrine:  The  Capstone  Principles. 

Joint  Warfare  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
(Joint  Pub  1)  provides  the  Chairman's  guidelines  to  the  joint 
forces.  It  addresses  military  values  and  analyzes  the 
fundamentals  of  joint  warfighting.  The  pub  concludes  with 
a  chapter  on  the  joint  campaign.  Forgetting  about  the  utility 
of  strategies  altogether,  the  pub  advises  that  “Campaigns  of 
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the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  joint;  they  serve 
as  the  unifying  focus  for  our  conduct  of  warfare.”^®  Neither 
the  National  Military  Strategy  nor  the  CINCs  strategies 
play  a  role  in  the  construct  of  this  manual. 

Of  much  greater  impact  than  Pub  1  is  Joint  Pub  0-2, 
Unified  Action  of  the  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF).  It  is  the  bible 
of  the  unified  forces,  providing  doctrine  for  directing  joint 
forces,  establishing  joint  commands,  and  describing 
command  authority  and  relationships.  This  is  the 
publication  that  provides  the  general  functions  of  a 
combatant  commander.  Though  it  identifies  a  CINC’s 
responsibilities  as  “Giving  authoritative  direction  to 
subordinate  commands  and  forces  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  missions  assigned  to  the  command,  including 
authoritative  direction  over  all  aspects  of  military 
operations,  joint  training,  and  logistics  .  .  it  does  not 
address  the  CINCs’  strategies.^® 

Keystone  Concepts  for  Joint  Doctrine, 

Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations,  Joint  Pub  3-0,  is  the  most 
important  manual  of  the  lot.  It  discusses  the  CINCs’ 
strategic  environment,  principles  and  planning  guidelines 
for  joint  operations,  and  considerations  for  multinational 
operations.  While  its  section  on  low  intensity  conflict  (called 
therein  military  operations  other  than  war-MOOTW)  relies 
on  threadbare  concepts  of  counterinsurgency,  it  has 
excellent  sections  providing  guidance  for  traditional  (Gulf 
War  style)  joint  operations.^^  It  offers  some  hint  that  CINCs’ 
strategies  are  part  of  the  planning  process.  For  example,  it 
states  that  “Based  on  the  direction  from  the  NCA, 
combatant  commanders  prepare  strategic  estimates, 
strategies,  and  [operation]  plans  to  accomplish  the  missions 
assigned  by  higher  authority.”  It  later  states  that, 
“Supported  by  the  strategic  estimate(s),  combatant 
commanders  develop  strategies  consistent  with  national 
policy  and  plans.”^^ 

Pub  5,  Doctrine  for  Planning  Joint  Operations, 
acknowledges  the  CINCs’  strategies.  It  advises  that: 
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The  combatant  commanders  plan  at  the  strategic  level  of  war 
through  participation  in  the  development  of  national  military 
strategy,  the  development  of  theater  estimates,  and  theater 
strategies.  The  theater  strategy  is  thus  an  element  that 
relates  to  both  U.S.  national  strategy  and  operational 
activities  within  the  theater.^® 

Pub  5  goes  on  to  explain  that  combatant  commanders  are 
responsible  for  producing  joint  operation  plans,  conducting 
strategic  estimates,  participating  in  the  development  of  the 
National  Military  Strategy,  developing  campaign  plans  for 
large-scale  military  operations,  and  '‘formulating  theater  or 
functional  strategies  in  conformance  with  national  strategic 
plans.”^'* 

Additional  Key  Doctrine. 

Echoes  of  the  above  doctrine  can  be  found  in  subordinate 
level  joint  manuals  such  as  Joint  Doctrine  for  Military 
Operations  Other  Than  War  (Joint  Pub  3-07),  Interagency 
Coordination  During  Joint  Operations  (Joint  Pub  3-08),  and 
Joint  Doctrine  for  Multinational  Operations  (Joint  Pub  3- 
16).  Among  these  lower  echelon  manuals,  good  insight  for 
the  CINC  concerning  a  regional  strategy  is  found  in 
Doctrine  for  Joint  Special  Operations  (Joint  Pub  3-05), 
which  advises: 

The  theater  CINC  refines  broad  national  or  alliance  strategic 
guidance  into  theater  military  strategy.  That  strategy 
identifies  broad  concepts  and  courses  of  action  for  the 
deployment,  employment,  and  sustainment  of  assigned  and 
apportioned  U.S.  forces  . . .  and  the  forces  of  allied  nations,  to 
achieve  national  and  alliance  strategic  objectives.^® 

Still,  this  overlooks  the  functional  CINCs  (e.g., 
Transportation  Command,  Special  Operations  Command, 
Strategic  Command)  and  it  says  little  about  the  specifics  of  a 
CINC’s  strategy,  such  as  how  to  write  it,  a  recommended 
format,  who  to  include  in  the  process,  and  so  on.  A  search  of 
some  16  joint  publications  using  the  Joint  Electronic 
Library  on  CD-ROM  will  reveal  89  instances  where  the  term 
“theater  strategy’  is  used,  but  without  much  definition.  The 
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service  manuals  add  little  to  the  information  about  CINCs 
strategies,  focusing  primarily  within  the  domain  of  service 
forces  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  war. 

The  1986  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  (PL  99-433)  set  the  stage  for  integrating 
national  military  strategy  and  the  CINCs’  strategic 
planning  by  establishing  the  requirement  for  a  National 
Security  Strategy  (NSS).  Planners  in  all  the  combatant 
commands  now  depend  on  a  series  of  national-level 
documents  that  begin  with  the  NSS,  and  serve  as  the 
formative  base  for  their  strategies  and  plans. 

Top-down  Strategic  Guidance. 

Washington-level  policy  and  strategy  documents 
establish  basic  conceptual  guidance  that  assists  the  CINCs 
in  developing  assessments  and  strategies.  This  comes  to  the 
CINCs  via  the  NSS,  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS),  the 
Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP),  and  other 
documents  such  as  the  Department  of  Defense  regional 
strategy  reports.^®  These  are  available  to  provide  general 
direction  in  the  form  of  policy  goals  and  concepts.  In 
addition,  specific  national  level  strategic  plans  (e.g.,  nuclear 
weapons  employment,  counterterrorism,  counter¬ 
proliferation)  provide  more  specific  strategic  guidance. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  William  J.  Perry  provided  a 
series  of  strategies  to  the  planning  community.  These 
United  States  Security  Strategy  reports  amplify  the  NSS  on 
a  regional  basis  and  are  produced  by  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs  (OASD/ISA).^'' 

The  NMS  is  central  to  the  CINCs’  strategic  planning.  By 
means  of  the  NMS,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
advises  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  about  the 
military  strategy  and  forces  needed  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  President’s  NSS.  The  NMS  assists  with  the 
military  resource  development  process  outlined  in  the 
Defense  Planning  Guidance  and  it  provides  a  mid-range 
strategic  basis  for  developing  the  JSCP.  Thus,  strategic 
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planners  can  use  the  NMS  as  an  NCA-approved  statement 
of  general  security  policy,  objectives  and  broadly  defined 
strategic  concepts. 

Many  of  the  necessary  specifics  for  implementing 
National  Military  Strategy  are  available  in  the  JSCP.  The 
JSCP  is  a  statement  of  “current  national  mihtary  strategy” 
based  on  military  resources  available  in  the  near  term 
(about  2  years).  Thus,  the  JSCP  has  become  a  primary 
document  for  strategic  guidance  affecting  near-term 
operational  missions  and  service  functions. 

The  JSCP  gives  the  CINCs  strategic  objectives  and  other 
tasks  and  general  planning  guidance.  Because  JSCP 
objectives  and  tasks  are  based  on  currently  available 
military  resources  and  capabilities,  the  JSCP  apportions 
the  combat  forces  and  intertheater  transportation  assets 
needed  in  the  CINCs'  planning  for  warfighting  and  power 
projection  capabilities.  JSCP  annexes  give  detailed 
guidance  for  specific  functional  areas  such  as  intelligence, 
logistics,  military  deception,  psychological  operations,  and 
countering  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Top-down  strategic  guidance  plays  a  central  role  in 
defining  threats  to  U.S.  interests  and  objectives.  When 
developing  a  picture  of  the  threat  for  use  in  strategy 
formulation,  planners  draw  on  the  broad  national  guidance 
set  out  in  the  aforementioned  President's  NSS,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  Planning  Guidance,  the  Chairman's 
National  Military  Strategy,  Chairman's  Guidance,  and  the 
JSCP.  As  stressed  by  a  number  of  planners  interviewed,  the 
JSCP  plays  a  particularly  important  role  in  threat 
definition  at  the  CINC  strategic  planning  level.  The 
assessments  of  dangers  to  U.S.  interests  contained  in  the 
JSCP  and  other  documents  are  quite  general,  however,  and 
while  providing  a  threat  baseline  for  strategy  development, 
may  require  further  elaboration  and  assessment  for  specific 
regions  and  types  of  activities.  This  has  been  provided  in 
part-at  least  in  broad  context-by  the  OASDUSK  United 
States  Security  Strategy  publications. 
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Periodically,  a  new  or  newly  important  challenge  to  U.S. 
interests  may  arise  that  requires  immediate  incorporation 
into  theater  planning  considerations.  Such  a  particularly 
important  security  problem  may  be  addressed  in  a 
Presidential  Decision  Directive  (PDD)-typically  prepared 
by  the  National  Security  Council  and  often  classified  in 
whole  or  part-to  highlight  and  define  a  security  threat  or 
concern  and  direct  that  actions  be  taken  to  address  or 
counter  it.  The  issuance  of  a  PDD  is  often  followed  by 
Department  of  Defense  implementing  guidance.  The  issues 
of  drug  trafficking  in  the  late  1980s  and  WMD  proliferation 
in  the  early  1990s  are  two  cases  in  point,  with  both  of  these 
security  problems  subsequently  included  as  important 
elements  of  strategy  for  those  CINCs  most  affected. 

Additional  top-down  guidance  comes  from  the 
comprehensive  appraisals  of  regional  and  global  threats 
contained  in  national-level  intelligence  documents.  These 
are  intended  to  inform  CINC  planning  and  intelligence 
staffs  about  a  spectrum  of  international,  regional,  and 
transnational  threat  issues.  In  this  regard.  National 
Intelligence  Estimates  (NIE)  and  Special  NIEs  constitute 
the  most  authoritative,  nationally-coordinated  intelligence 
assessments,  while  appraisals  of  specific  issues  prepared  by 
member-organizations  of  the  Intelligence  Community 
individually  and  jointly  (in  standing  or  ad  hoc  fusion  centers 
or  task  forces  like  the  CIA  Counterproliferation  Center),  are 
all  available  to  develop  a  threat  picture  for  planning 
purposes,  and  to  supplement  appraisals  prepared  by  the 
CINCs’  own  intelligence  staffs.  Other  national-level 
documents  such  as  the  President’s  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy  also  contribute  to  strategy  development  by 
defining  or  prioritizing  threats  that  have  military 
dimensions.^® 

Threat  assessments  themselves  may  differ  in  judgement 
or  emphasis--e.g.,  between  the  JSCP  and  a  given  NIE.  Such 
differing  judgements  occasionally  generate  assessment 
difficulties  that  require  resolution  of  some  type,  though 
planners  in  general  appeared  to  regard  the  issue  as  a 
relatively  minor  one.  Indeed,  as  one  planner  pointed  out  in 
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regard  to  the  development  of  a  CINC’s  strategy,  the  “threat 
portrayed  was  so  broad  that  such  differences  were  not 
usually  a  problem.”^^ 

In  spite  of  the  need  for  a  structured  theater  strategy 
development  process  as  suggested  above  for  writing  a 
CINC's  strategy,  former  U.S.  Pacific  Command  strategist 
Rear  Admiral  Michael  A.  McDevitt  provided  a  different 
point  of  view.  “In  writing  the  PACOM  strategy,”  he  said,  “it 
is  an  iterative  process-keeping  in  mind  whaPs  going  on  in 
Washington.  There  is  no  ‘let’s  turn  out  the  1995  Strategy.’  I 
think  that  is  by  design-most  CINCs  do  not  want  a  lot  of 
rudder  orders.”^® 

Change,  Uncertainty,  and  Surprise. 

For  every  CINC,  the  transitional  nature  of  key  states 
and  the  diversity  of  security  challenges  have  created  an 
environment  where  change ^  uncertainty,  and  surprise  are 
themselves  substantial  factors  in  the  development  of 
theater  strategies.  These  include  such  considerations  as:  a 
number  of  long-standing  friends  and  former  enemies  are  in 
the  process  of  fundamental  transition;  traditional 
relationships  and  alliances  are  being  critically  examined  for 
current  relevance;  uneven  economic  change  to  include 
sharp  growth  and  decline;  trade  and  economic  competition 
and  tensions;  the  presence  of  ideological  and  power 
vacuums  in  a  number  of  areas  which  foster  general  disorder, 
extreme  nationalism,  and  a  potential  turn  to  authori¬ 
tarianism;  high  levels  of  political,  criminal,  and  random 
violence;  and  the  unknown,  long-term  impact  of  burgeoning 
international  organized  crime  and  corruption  on  democratic 
institutions.  All  are  identified  in  every  theater  to  one  extent 
or  another.^^ 

In  every  region,  security  challenges  are  complex, 
diverse,  often  nontraditional,  and  frequently  inter¬ 
connected.  These  challenges-which  blur  traditional 
distinctions  among  mifitary,  law  enforcement,  and  other 
roles  and  missions-have  strong  interagency  and 
international  dimensions  that  evolve  in  an  environment 
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characterized  by  profound  ambiguity.  Military  planners  are 
challenged  to  address  requirements  across  the  spectrum  of 
conflict  and  in  peacetime,  with  disparate  missions  ranging 
from  the  conduct  of  major  regional  contingencies  under 
threat  of  WMD  employment,  to  humanitarian  assistance 
operations. 

As  suggested  earlier,  then,  each  CINC  has  ‘‘a  full 
rucksack”  both  in  terms  of  the  demanding  responsibilies 
assigned  to  each  command,  and  in  regard  to  the  many 
variables  of  national  policy  guidance,  command 
relationships,  regional  geography,  military  resources, 
shifting  security  challenges,  and  other  factors.  The 
following  chapter  addresses  the  planning  processes  used  by 
the  regional  and  functional  commands  in  their  efforts  to 
integrate  these  disparate  factors  into  strategy  documents. 
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Chapter  II 

STRATEGY  PROCESS 


An  effective  U.S.  theater  strategy  was  indispensable  in  the 
Gulf  War.  By  theater  strategy  is  meant  the  purposeful 
integration  of  military  resources  in  the  theater  of  war  to 
achieve  the  military  objectives  set  by  the  president  and  his 
secretary  of  defense.  This  integration  is  achieved  largely  by 
concept,  structure,  and  process:  concept  in  providing  a  clear 
design  for  the  combined  actions  of  the  forces  deployed; 
structure  by  establishment  of  a  command  and  control 
organization  capable  for  achieving  the  concept;  and  process  in 
the  development  of  a  common  plan  for  all  forces  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  actions.^ 

Richard  M.  Swain 

“Lucky  War,” 

Third  Army  in  Desert  Storm 

How  do  the  CINCs  go  about  writing  a  strategy?  Each 
CINC's  domain  is  unique,  but  each  has  the  common 
challenge  of  maintaining  a  coherent  strategy-one  that 
provides  an  effective  linkage  of  ends,  ways,  and  means  to 
address  U.S.  policy  objectives.  This  chapter  offers  a  view  of 
the  strategy  planning  processes  and  products  of  geographic 
combatant  commands  alongside  those  of  two  functional 
combatant  commands.  In  each  section,  the  mission  and 
strategy  of  each  command  is  briefly  introduced  in  order  to 
place  the  process  in  context. 

U.S.  ATLANTIC  COMMAND  (USACOM) 

The  1993  Unified  Command  Plan  merged  the  Army’s 
Forces  Command,  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  Air  Combat 
Command,  and  Marine  Corps  Forces  Atlantic  into  a  single 
combatant  command— U.S.  Atlantic  Command  (USACOM) 
located  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  The  mission  of  USACOM 
includes  providing  “ready  and  available  forces”  to  the 
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warfighting  commands  in  regions  of  conflict.^  Its 
responsibilities  include  joint  training,  force  packaging,  and 
force  deployment  during  a  crisis.^  In  these  ways,  USACOM 
supports  other  CINCs  and  the  NATO  commands. 
USACOM’s  area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  includes  45  million 
square  miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
South  Pole.^  The  Commander  in  Chief  of  USACOM 
(USCINCACOM)  also  continues  to  serve  as  NATO  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic  (SACLANT).  As  a  NATO 
commander,  SACLANT  is  tasked  to  maintain  security  in 
NATO-designated  regions  of  the  Atlantic  and  provide 
support  to  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe. 

USACOM’s  Strategic  Plan  1994  was  a  refinement  of  its 
Implementation  Plan  for  transitioning  USACOM  to  its  new 
missions.®  The  Strategic  Plan  was  a  management  strategy 
for  guiding  the  command  to  its  expanded  role  as  a  unified 
command.  It  had  these  major  goals:  stand-up  USACOM  and 
empower  the  Executive  Board  (meaning  the  service 
component  commanders);  streamline,  simplify  and  stabilize 
routine  processes  and  procedures  to  maximize  flexibility 
and  efficiency;  reduce  nonessential  duplication;  engage  the 
gearwheels  of  the  multi-agency  and  multinational 
processes.^ 

After  Strategic  Plan  1994  was  promulgated,  USACOM 
planners  began  an  assessment  process  for  a  draft 
“USACOM  Theater  Strategy.”  (This  name  was  changed  in 
late  1995  to  “USACOM  Strategy”  to  reflect  the  functional 
aspects  of  the  command.)  The  release  of  the  National 
Security  Strategy  and  National  Military  Strategy  (both 
dated  February  1995)  had  made  evident  the  need  to  revise 
the  old  1992  USCINCLANT  Theater  Strategy.® 

The  strategy  is  intended  to  be  a  long-range  (c.  15  years) 
guidance  document.  Its  strategic  objectives,  promoting 
stability  and  thwarting  aggression,  were  introduced  in  mid- 
1995  to  match  the  goals  of  the  National  Military  Strategy. 
Central  strategic  concepts  are  maintaining  the  combat 
readiness  of  joint  forces;  positioning  forces  to  protect  U.S. 
interests  and  foster  a  stable,  secure  environment;  and 
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remaining  engaged  in  partnership  activities  with  allies  and 
friendly  countries. 

Process. 

The  USACOM  strategy  process  was  initiated  by  an 
informal  planning  directive  from  the  Chief,  Strategy 
Division  to  elements  of  the  USACOM  strategy  and  policy 
staff.  The  memorandum  identified  basic  assumptions  and 
provided  some  initial  guidelines  (no  more  than  20  pages, 
unclassified  for  wide  dissemination,  take  a  long-term  view 
of  10-20  years).  It  identified  the  documents  that  .  .  form 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  strategy  is  developed.”^ 
These  included  the  National  Security  Strategy,  National 
Military  Strategy,  Defense  Planning  Guidance,  Joint 
Strategic  Capabilities  Plan,  Unified  Command  Plan,  and 
the  USACOM  Strategic  Plan  1994  (Figure  II-l). 


USACOM  Strategic  Planning. 

Source:  USACOM  J5,  January  1995. 

A  strategy  development  timeline  from  the  J-5  (similar  to 
the  CENTCOM  timeline  in  Figure  II-2)  identified  staffing 
events  for  1995.  After  a  rough  draft  was  developed  by  the  J-5 
planners,  it  was  coordinated  within  the  USACOM 
Headquarters,  then  sent  to  the  USACOM  Component 
Commanders  for  comments.  Final  USACOM  staff 
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coordination  took  place  before  briefing  the  strategy  to  the 
CINC  for  his  approval. 


•  June  1994 

-  staff  decides  to  update  strategy  for  new  CINC 

-  Reviews:  NSS,  NMS,  JSCP,  DPG,  CPG  and  PDDs 

•  October  1 994 

-  Initial  draft  sent  from  CCJ-5  to  CINC 

-  CINC  provides  planning  guidance 

•  November  -  December  1994 

-  staff  rewrite;  staffing  to  CENTCOM  staff  and  components 

-  Informal  discussions  with  Joint  Staff  and  Interagency  (DOS) 

-  CENTCOM  strategy  review  conference  for  General  Officers  and  Colonels  (no 
components) 

•  January  1995 

-  Final  draft  to  CINC  for  approval 

-  Strategy  presented  and  discussed  at  Annual  Component  Commanders’ 
Conference 

-  Posture  Statement  Briefing 

•  February  1995 

-  Dissemination 

-  Strategy  becomes  a  source  document  for  Operation  Plans 

•  Mid-1  995  -  staff  begins  to  update  strategy  based  on  new  CINC  guidance 


Figure  II-2. 

USCENTCOM  Theater  Strategy  Process. 

Source:  USCENTCOM  J5,  January  1995. 

Participation. 

The  revision  of  the  USACOM  strategy  is  a  result  of  an 
initiative  taken  by  staff  officers  in  the  Plans  and  Policy 
Directorate,  J5.  Principal  staff  officers,  Component 
Commanders,  and  the  CINC  participate  in  the  strategy's 
development  as  the  strategy  development  timeline  runs  its 
course. 

Product. 

The  final  product  of  the  USACOM  writing  effort  is  a 
single  volume  with  chapters  covering  the  strategic 
environment,  strategic  objectives,  strategy,  and  military 
capabilities.  In  addition,  three  annexes  cover  the  sub- 
regions  within  the  area  of  responsibility.  The  broad 
objectives  and  concepts  described  above  will  be 
encompassed  by  functional  areas  of  the  CINC's 
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responsibilities:  regional  warfighting;  nation  assistance; 
counterdrug;  counterproliferation.  This  iteration  of  the 
strategy  was  promulgated  during  fiscal  year  1996. 

Conclusions. 

Crises  concerning  Cuba  and  Haiti,  new  guidance  in  the 
National  Security  Strategy  about  transnational  dangers 
and  peacetime  engagement  policy,  and  new  responsibilities 
under  the  Unified  Command  Plan  required  new  strategic 
thinking.  The  idea  was  to  “provide  a  coherent  vision  for 
planning  and  execution  of  the  CINC’s  assigned  missions 
and  show  a  clear  linkage  to  its  parent  documents,  the  NSS 
and  NMS.”^® 

Readiness  and  force  packaging  requirements,  and  the 
Haiti  contingency,  had  an  impact  on  the  availability  of  the 
USACOM  staff  to  update  the  CINC’s  strategy.  As  staff 
resources  were  used  to  support  contingency  requirements, 
the  result  was  an  extension  of  the  USACOM  Strategy 
Development  Timeline. 

U.S.  CENTRAL  COMMAND  (USCENTCOM) 

The  Central  Command  (USCENTCOM)  mission  is  to 
ensure  uninterrupted  access  to  regional  resources  (oil), 
assist  friendly  countries  to  provide  their  own  security, 
contribute  to  collective  regional  defense,  and  deter  threats 
from  hostile  regional  states. CENTCOM’s  area  of 
responsibility  (AOR)  includes  19  nations  of  the  Middle  East, 
Southwest  Asia  and  the  Horn  of  Africa  in  a  region  that 
contains  70  percent  of  the  world’s  oil  reserves.  Sea  lines  of 
communication  in  the  AOR  are  a  vital  link  from  oil  source 
countries  to  the  world’s  industrial  nations. 

The  current  CENTCOM  regional  strategy  began  to  take 
form  in  1988  after  it  became  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  disintegrating.  “We  switched  to  Iraq  as  the  principal 
regional  threat  in  August  of  1989,”  recalled  a  CENTCOM 
planner. This  change  came  in  time  to  encourage 
development  of  an  operations  plan  for  the  defense  of  the 
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Gulf,  which  served  the  command  well  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  of  1991. 

After  the  war,  CENTCOM  continued  to  develop  a 
strategy  emphasizing  the  concept  of  "forward-presence”  to 
deter  aggression  and  protect  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Persian  Gulf.  Marine  General  Joseph  P.  Hoar, 
former  CINCCENT,  described  a  "Three-Tier”  framework  in 
his  strategy: 

[Former]  Secretary  [of  Defense  Dick]  Cheney  sees  three  tiers  for 
defense  in  the  region.  Tier  I  envisions  that  each  nation 
participate  as  best  it  can  individually;  Tier  II  is  regional 
cooperation;  Tier  III  envisions  a  large  coalition  with  western 
help.'" 

The  concept  continues  today  as  the  basis  of  the  CENTCOM 
strategy. 

Objectives  are  to  protect  international  access  to  oil; 
discourage  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD);  deter  hostile  actions  against  U.S.  interests; 
promote  a  regional  military  balance;  assist  friendly  states  to 
defend  themselves;  encourage  regional  defense  cooperation; 
strengthen  regional  stability;  reduce  threats  of  terrorism  to 
U.S.  interests;  and  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  through  the 
region. The  peacetime  part  of  the  strategy  supports 
national  self-defense  and  regional  collective  defense  (Tiers  I 
and  II).  The  wartime  strategy  stresses  a  power  projection 
capability,  force  readiness,  and  "flexible  deterrent  options” 
to  forestall  hostile  actions.  The  warfighting  concept  is  to  use 
overwhelming  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  to  rapidly  end  any 
conflict. 

Process. 

CENTCOM’s  regional  strategy  has  seen  considerable  re¬ 
development  since  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Following  is  a 
composite  narrative  of  the  strategy  process  under 
CENTCOM's  two  recent  Commanders-in-Chief  during  the 
1991-94  timeframe.  Seminal  documents  for  guiding  the 
planning  process  consistently  have  been  the  National 
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Security  Strategy,  National  Military  Strategy,  and  the  Joint 
Strategic  Capabilities  Plan.  In  spite  of  disruptions  to  the 
nation’s  strategic  planning  cycle  caused  by  the  Gulf  War 
and  the  transition  from  the  Bush  to  Clinton  admin¬ 
istrations,  top-down  guidance  was  sufficient  for  regional 
planning. 

In  developing  its  strategy,  the  CENTCOM  staff  assessed 
the  threat  picture  within  the  CINC’s  AOR  as  well  as  his  area 
of  interest-an  arc  of  countries  beyond  the  AOR  that  could 
affect  the  CENTCOM  mission.  These  additional  areas 
included  Chad,  Libya,  Syria,  Turkmenistan,  Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan,  India,  and  others. 

This  assessment  used  Washington  resources  such  as 
Joint  Staff  documents,  DIA  and  CIA  assessments,  and 
consultations  with  regional  experts  at  National  Defense 
University.  CINCCENT  wanted  the  staff  to  conduct  an 
independent  assessment.  Research  techniques  such  as 
literature  searches  and  interviews  were  used  to  assess  U.S. 
vital  interests  and  threats  to  those  interests.  By  this 
procedure  the  J5  Directorate  “reexamined  the  CINCCENT 
strategy  to  see  if  it  was  still  good  or  needed  adjustment.  In 
this  regard,  the  [Joint  Staffs]  Joint  Strategy  Review 
helped.”^® 

Based  on  the  threats  to  vital  interests,  strategic 
objectives  were  identified  or  confirmed  for  the  whole  region, 
and  then  for  sub-regions  (e.g.,  Persian  Gulf,  South  Asia, 
Central  Asia,  Transcaucasia,  Horn  of  Africa-Red  Sea). 

Strategic  concepts  to  implement  the  strategy  were 
designed  (by  the  J5  stafi)  to  support  the  three-tier  security 
structure.  For  example,  to  support  Tier  I  (each  country 
responsible  for  its  own  defense),  CENTCOM  plans  a 
security  assistance  regime  which  includes  mobile  training 
teams,  technical  assistance  field  teams,  the  international 
military  education  and  training  program,  foreign  military 
sales  and  financing~all  to  build  military  capabilities  and 
confidence  for  the  host  nation.  Tier  II  objectives  (for  regional 
collective  defense)  are  implemented  by  a  combined  exercise 
program  which  includes  ground  and  air  mobility  training. 
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special  operations  exercises,  exercise  related  construction 
and  even  battle  staff  training  for  regional  military  staff 
officers.  The  idea  is  that  all  of  these  activities  would  support 
the  Tier  III  warfighting  requirements  of  an  extra  regional 
coalition. 

As  a  part  of  implementing  the  strategy,  the  CINC 
develops  his  integrated  priority  list  of  resources  needed  to 
optimize  the  strategy  over  the  long  haul.  Needed  support 
items  (such  as  strategic  sea  lift)  are  proffered  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  via  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Council  (JROC)  for  future  resourcing.  The  CINC  also 
hosts  a  conference  each  year  with  the  security  assistance 
officers  to  discuss  the  regional  strategy  and  apportion 
resources  for  security  assistance  programs. 

A  description  of  the  process  for  the  1994  revision  of  the 
CENTCOM  stratep?'  is  shown  in  Figure  II-2.  The  staff 
began  the  process  in  June  1994  with  a  review  of  principal 
guiding  documents.  These  included  the  NSS,  NMS,  JSCP, 
Defense  Planning  Guidance,  Contingency  Planning 
Guidance,  and  several  Presidential  Decision  Directives.  By 
October,  the  staff  provided  a  draft  of  the  strategy  to  the 
CINC,  General  Peay.  After  General  Peay  provided  his 
guidance,  the  staff  rewrote  the  strategy,  and  then  sent  it  to 
the  CENTCOM  staff,  service  components,  and  SOCCENT 
for  staffing.  During  the  November  1994  time-frame, 
CENTCOM  staff  officers  conducted  informal  staff 
coordination  with  the  Joint  Staff  and  interagency  points  of 
contact  (especially  Department  of  State). 

In  December  1994  a  meeting  was  held  at  an  off-site 
conference  center  for  the  colonels  and  general  officers  of  the 
CENTCOM  staff  in  order  to  assure  a  timely  exchange  of 
information  and  create  a  consensus  about  the  new  strategy. 
The  components  did  not  attend.  In  January  1995  the  final 
draft  was  sent  to  the  CINC  for  his  approval.  A  component 
commanders’  conference  in  late  January  provided  the  forum 
for  presenting  the  strategy  in  final  form.  Thereafter,  the 
strategy  was  formalized  in  the  1995  posture  statement  and 
in  the  new  CENTCOM  command  briefing.  It  was 
disseminated  to  the  joint  community  in  March  1995.^^ 
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The  CINC-approved  strategy  is  not  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  approval.  No  part  of  this  strategy  development  process  is 
connected  to  the  Joint  Staffs  Joint  Strategic  Planning 
System  (Memorandum  of  Policy  7).  As  several  planners 
advised,  let  the  CINCs  decide  the  regional  strategy  process 
and  format  on  their  own;  each  CINC  has  his  own  view  of 
strategy  and  will  make  sure  the  final  product  complies  with 
the  Chairman's  guidance  and  the  National  Security 
Strategy)  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  approved.  But  another 
planner  suggested: 

If  you  are  the  primary  theater,  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
approval  of  your  regional  strategy.  If  you  are  a  secondary 
theater,  you  might  like  to  have  your  strategy  as  a  part  of  the 
Joint  Strategic  Planning  System  to  get  more  resources.^® 

Participation. 

Commander  and  staff  were  represented  during  the 
planning  process.  The  staff  planning  group  for  the  strategy 
revision  consisted  of  three  officers  from  Plans  and  Policy 
Directorate,  J-5  and  additional  planners  from  other 
Directorates:  Intelligence,  J-2;  Operations,  J-3;  Logistics 
and  Security  Assistance  J-4/7.  As  one  senior  staff  officer 
recalls  of  General  Hoar: 

The  CINC  participated  in  the  assessment  process,  we  first 
spent  two  hours  with  the  CINC,  The  CINC  spends  a  lot  of  time 
on  planning.  We  had  in-process  reviews  with  the  CINC  twice.^® 

The  interaction  with  General  J.  H.  Binford  Peay  III  was 
described: 

We  went  to  General  Peay  and  received  guidance  on  his  vision 
for  the  region.  In  the  discussion  he  emphasized  concepts  like 
promote  peace,  deter  conflict,  trained  regional  forces  ready  to 
defend,  access  [to  facilities  in  the  region],  and  enhancement  of 
CENTCOM’s  warfighting  capabilities.  He  wanted  to  establish 
conditions  that  would  enable  him  to  wage  joint  warfare 
throughout  the  spectrum  of  conflict.^^ 
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As  the  strategy  evolved,  the  staff  planning  group 
coordinated  key  aspects  with  the  staff  at  large  and  with  the 
CENTCOM  components.  On  some  occasions,  coordination 
was  made  with  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  (such 
as  Departments  State  and  Commerce)  concerning  specific 
points  within  the  strategy. 

Product. 

The  final  products  have  been  General  Hoar’s  and  then 
General  Peay’s  posture  statements  presented  annually  to 
the  Congress.  These  posture  statements  are  supplemented 
with  the  CINC’s  command  briefing-the  up-to-date  version 
of  the  CENTCOM  regional  strategy.  Future  versions  of  the 
CINC’s  strategy  will  likely  be  published  in  a  stand  alone 
document  called  the  “Strategic  Plan.” 

Conclusions. 

The  U.S.  CENTCOM  theater  strategy  has  both 
peacetime  activities  and  warfighting  components.  Recent 
CINCs  have  been  directly,  personally  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  theater  strategy.  U.S.  Government 
agencies  were  consulted  about  specific  issues  within  the 
strategy,  but  no  formal  effort  was  made  to  staff,  or 
coordinate,  the  strategy  with  agencies  outside  DOD.  Service 
components  played  a  modest,  coordinating  role  in  the 
development  of  the  CINC’s  theater  strategy. 

U.S.  EUROPEAN  COMMAND  (USEUCOM) 

For  over  40  years,  EUCOM’s  strategic  objectives  focused 
mainly  on  supporting  NATO’s  general  defense  of  Europe 
against  a  Warsaw  Pact  invasion.  Now  EUCOM  is  fixed  on 
immediate  needs  to  provide  combat-ready  forces  for  an 
expanding  NATO  and  multilateral  operations  in  the 
Balkans  while  supporting  the  planning  requirements  for 
regional  contingencies  in  other  AORs. 

The  EUCOM  mission  is  to  protect  U.S.  interests;  provide 
combat  ready  forces  to  the  NATO  integrated  military 
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structure;  and  support  the  plans  and  operations  of  other 
U.S.  unified  commanders.  The  EUCOM  AOR  encompasses 
some  83  countries  of  over  160  differing  cultural,  ethnic  and 
religious  predilections.  It  does  not  include  the  Former 
Soviet  Union.  U.S.  European  Command  directs  its  missions 
from  a  headquarters  in  Patch  Barracks  at  Stuttagart- 
Vaihingen,  Germany.  Its  service  components  are  also 
located  in  Europe.^^ 

The  “USEUCOM  Strategy  of  Engagement  and 
Preparedness,”  was  based  on  the  U.S.  NSS  and  the  NMS.  It 
was  written  to  provide  authoritative  guidance  to  the 
USEUCOM  staff  and  subordinate  commands  in  the 
planning  process.^^ 

The  strategy  divides  the  AOR  into  four  main  theaters  of 
operation:  Western  Europe  and  NATO;  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe;  Middle  East  and  the  North  Africa  Littoral; 
and  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  It  identifies  objectives  for 
“promoting  stability”  and  “thwarting  aggression” 
(objectives  of  the  National  Military  Strategy),  The  ways 
(strategic  concepts)  the  CINC  plans  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  are  through  peacetime  engagement,  crisis 
response  and  fighting  to  win.  It  is  a  strategy  in  terms  of 
ends,  ways  and  means  (although  the  resources  section  lacks 
sufficient  detail  to  be  helpful  to  planners). 

Process.^^ 

The  process  for  developing  and  executing  the  CINC’s 
theater  strategy  is  detailed  in  EUCOM’s  “Theater  Security 
Planning  System”  (TSPS),  Directive  Number  56-10,  which 
applies  to  all  USEUCOM  staff  and  component  commands. 
The  TSPS  facilitates  planning  by  guiding  the  use  of  military 
resources  to  mold  a  stable  security  environment  in  the  AOR. 
It  also  addresses  military  preparedness-the  “Fight  to  Win” 
concepts.  The  TSPS  provides  direction  for  developing  the 
CINC’s  strategy  along  with  a  series  of  supporting  campaign 
plans:  a  Theater  Campaign  Plan  (TCP)  that  translates  the 
CINC^s  strategy  into  operational  objectives  and  sets 
priorities  for  the  four  regions  in  the  AOR;  Regional 
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Campaign  Plans  which  denote  regional  policy,  estabhsh 
priorities  for  countries,  and  allocate  resources  for 
engagement  activities  in  the  region;  and  the  Country 
Campaign  Plans  (CCP)  which  identify  the  CINC’s  goals  for 
a  country  and  allocate  resources  for  engagement  activities. 
Thus,  the  TSPS  provides  the  CINC's  vision  and  guidance  for 
his  AOR.  Then,  it  implements  this  vision  by  way  of  a  series 
of  campaign  plans  which  translate  strategic  objectives  into 
operational  actions  in  subordinate  theaters  and  separate 
countries  (Figure  II-3). 
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Figure  II-3. 

USEUCOM  Theater  Security  Planning  System. 

Source:  USEUCOM  J5,  TSPS  Briefing. 


The  purpose  for  developing  the  TSPS  was  to  provide  a 
system  that  would  link  EUCOM  theater  activities  with  U.S. 
National  Security  Strategy  objectives  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Ambassadors’  country  plan  objectives  on  the  other.  The 
idea  was  to  implement  a  CINC-approved  theater  strategy 
that  was  derived  from  the  National  Military  Strategy,  and 
that  could  fully  coordinate  activities  among  the  EUCOM 
staff,  service  components,  and  other  government  agencies 
operating  in  the  AOR.  The  strategy  development  process 
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was  designed  to  establish  CINC  priorities  for  engagement 
and  preparedness  activities  and  link  them  to  the  planning, 
programming  and  budgeting  system.  The  principal 
instruments  for  providing  strategic  direction  are  the 
theater  strategy  and  campaign  plans.  The  staff  procedure 
for  their  development  involves  two  steps:  a  policy  develop¬ 
ment  phase,  then  a  resource  allocation  phase. 

USEUCOM  Policy  Development.  The  theater  strategy 
guides  the  writing  of  the  CINC’s  policy  guidehnes  for  the 
theater  campaign  plan.  The  Policy  and  Plans  Directorate  ( J- 
5)  prepares  the  policy  sections  of  the  Theater  Campaign 
Plan,  then  forwards  the  plan  through  the  Regional  Working 
Groups  (RWG),  the  SSG  and  the  Deputy  Commander-in- 
Chief.  When  approved  by  the  CINC,  the  policy  section  of  the 
Theater  Campaign  Plan  is  sent  to  the  Joint  Staff  for 
informal  comment. 

The  policy  sections  of  the  four  regional  campaign  plans 
(Western  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Middle  East,  North 
Africa,  Sub-Saharan  Africa)  are  similarly  developed.  CINC- 
approved  policy  sections  of  the  regional  plans  are  passed  to 
the  Joint  Staff  for  informal  comment.  They  are  then  used  to 
develop  the  country  campaign  plans  (CCP). 

The  development  of  the  CCP  differs  somewhat  from  the 
theater  and  regional  campaign  plans.  The  J-5  country  desk 
officers  prepare  the  CCP  in  coordination  with  EUCOM 
peacetime  engagement  activity  managers,  country  team 
representatives,  and  governmental  and  nongovernment 
agencies  that  operate  in  the  country.  The  desk  officers 
forward  the  completed  policy  section  of  the  CCP  through  the 
appropriate  regional  working  group  (RWG),  secure  staff  and 
service  component  coordination,  then  pass  the  CCP  to  the 
Director,  J-5  for  his  approval. 

Preparedness  Guidance.  In  parallel  with  the  series  of 
campaign  plans  described  above,  preparedness  guidance 
documents  (PGD)  are  developed  by  the  EUCOM  staff  with 
input  from  the  service  components.  The  PGD  establish 
EUCOM  policy  in  these  functional  areas:  medical,  training, 
personnel  readiness,  logistics,  operations  planning, 
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communications,  and  reserve  component  support.  The  PGD 
contain  functional  missions,  CINC’s  intent,  theater  goals, 
and  the  CINC’s  guidance  for  the  functional  area.^^ 

To  place  the  campaign  plans  into  action,  military 
resources  are  required.  The  development  of  engagement 
activity  and  assessment  annexes  mark  the  resourcing 
phase  of  the  TSPS. 

Resource  Allocation.  The  resource  allocation  phase  of 
TSPS  applies  the  funding,  infrastructure  and  military  units 
to  the  campaign  plan  concepts.  Engagement  activity 
managers  (responsible  for  the  categories  of  security 
assistance,  traditional  CINC  programs,  exercises,  and  the 
Marshall  Center),  working  with  country  desk  officers 
develop  allocations  for  resources  based  on  the  theater 
strategy  and  theater  campaign  plan  strategic  objectives, 
concepts  and  priorities.  The  activity  managers  also  consider 
other  U.S.  agency  allocations  and  activities  along  with 
EUCOM  and  component  staff  expertise  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  resources.  Conflicting  resource  issues  are 
decided  by  the  RWG  and  the  synchronization  steering  group 
(SSG).  The  resulting  engagement  activity  annex  (to  a 
campaign  plan)  is  sent  through  the  RWG  to  the  SSG  for 
approval.  The  merging  of  the  engagement  activities 
annex(s)  into  the  theater  campaign  plan  results  in  a 
completed  plan.  Data  from  the  engagement  activities 
annexes  is  also  used  to  complete  the  four  regional  campaign 
plans  and  the  country  campaign  plans. 

Final  approval  for  completed  theater  and  regional 
campaign  plans  is  given  by  the  CINC  (or  his  Deputy).  The 
country  campaign  plans  are  signed  by  the  Deputy  CINC 
(DCINC)  after  informal  coordination  has  taken  place  with 
the  Ambassadors’  country  teams.  In  addition,  an 
assessment  annex  (measures  of  effectiveness  to  evaluate 
campaign  success)  is  prepared  by  the  J-5,  passed  through 
the  SSG  and  DCINC,  and  approved  by  the  CINC. 
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Participation. 

Participating  in  the  development  and  execution  of  the 
theater  strategy  are  general  officers  and  staff  principals  of 
the  EUCOM  staff  directorates,  the  CINC's  Political  and 
Legal  Advisors,  and  the  service  component  commanders. 
These  officers  participate  in  the  SSG,  chaired  by  the 
EUCOM  Chief  of  Staff.  The  SSG  addresses  security  related 
issues  for  the  AOR  and  reviews  the  campaign  plans.  These 
senior  officers  also  provide  representation  to  various  RWG. 
The  RWGs  are  chaired  by  a  J-5  regional  division  chief.  The 
RWGs  recommend  regional  policy  and  review  regional 
campaign  plans.  The  theater  and  regional  campaign  plans 
are  initially  written  by  the  J-5  staff,  with  the  country  desk 
officers  providing  the  initial  draft  of  the  country  plans. 
Activity  managers  throughout  the  EUCOM  staff  have 
responsibility  for  writing  the  assessment  and  engagement 
annexes  of  the  campaign  plans  to  further  implement  the 
strategy.  Additional  officers  write  the  preparedness 
guidance  documents  which  establish  policy  for  both  the 
strategy  and  campaign  plans  in  functional  areas  that 
enhance  EUCOM  readiness:  training,  personnel  readiness, 
logistics,  operations  planning,  communications,  and 
reserve  component  support.  Component  commanders  and 
staff  participate  both  in  the  policy  development  fora  (SSG 
and  RWG)  and  contribute  from  the  bottom-up  by 
coordinating  with  country  desk  officers  and  preparedness 
guidance  action  officers.  Thus,  the  TSPS  captures  a  wide 
range  of  commanders  and  staff  officers  who  participate  in 
the  EUCOM  strategic  planning  process. 

Product. 

The  result  of  the  TSPS  is  a  series  of  strategic  and 
operational  level  documents.  They  include  the  theater 
campaign  plan,  regional  campaign  plans  for  four  theaters  of 
operation,  and  country  campaign  plans.  Preparedness 
guidance  documents  provide  direction  for  making  the  force 
ready  to  fight.  Finally,  the  engagement  activities  annexes 
allocate  resources  for  the  peacetime  engagement  concepts  of 
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the  theater  strategy  and  campaign  plans.  Although  the 
TSPS  identifies  the  CINC’s  theater  strategy  as  the 
beginning  of  the  security  planning  process,  and  assigns 
responsibility  for  developing  it  to  the  J-5,  it  does  not  provide 
specific  guidelines  for  writing  the  theater  strategy. 

Conclusions. 

The  USEUCOM  Theater  Security  Planning  System 
(TSPS),  Directive  56-10,  is  a  planning  system  designed  to 
facilitate  execution  of  the  CINC’s  theater  strategy  of 
engagement  and  preparedness.  While  the  CINC’s  theater 
strategy  is  the  keystone  document  of  the  TSPS,  the  directive 
provides  no  guidance  for  writing  the  strategy.  Rather,  it 
guides  development  of  supporting  strategic  documents.  As 
savvy  strategists  have  suggested,  the  key  to  the  USEUCOM 
strategic  planning  process  is  the  complex  interweaving  of 
various  feedback  loops  inherent  in  the  TSPS  that  decides 
theater  ends,  ways  and  means-and  ultimately  determines 
the  strategy.^® 

U.S.  PACIFIC  COMMAND  (USPACOM) 

The  mission  of  U.S.  Pacific  Command  is  to  foster  peace, 
democracy  and  freedom  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  It 
maintains  positive  relations  with  Asia-Pacific  nations  and 
supports  political,  economic  and  security  cooperation. 
USPACOM  deters  conflict  by  the  forward  presence  of  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  and  maintenance  of  ready  forces  capable  of 
terminating  conflict  on  terms  favorable  to  the  United 
States.^^ 

The  Pacific  Command’s  AOR  is  the  largest  of  the  Unified 
Commands.  Its  105  million  square  miles  include  45 
countries,  10  territories  of  other  countries,  eight  U.S. 
territories  and  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  PACOM  Headquarters 
is  located  at  Camp  H.  M.  Smith,  overlooking  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii.  The  command  has  four 
service  components,  four  subordinate  unified  commands, 
and  three  standing  joint  task  forces.^® 
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The  Pacific  Command  Strategy  traces  its  origins  to  the 
Cold  War  period  when  the  regional  strategy  was  aimed  at 
containing  communist  expansion,  or,  if  necessary,  defeating 
Soviet  forces  simultaneously  throughout  the  AOR.  In  1989 
(as  Gorbachev  proceeded  with  his  program  of  perestroika 
and  glasnost),  a  PACOM  strategic  assessment  pointed  the 
way  toward  a  new  regional  strategy.  USPACOM  Strategy 
for  the  Year  2010,  the  result  of  an  informal  series  of 
brainstorming  sessions  by  PACOM  strategists,  was  a  white 
paper  which  provided  the  key  concepts  now  present  in  the 
current  PACOM  strategy.^®  These  were:  need  for  forward 
deployed  forces  and  activities  to  assure  our  alUes  of  U.S. 
interests  in  their  security;  our  reliance  on  a  coalition  of 
democracies  to  preserve  peace  and  thwart  enemies;  the 
need  for  strong  bilateral  relationships,  and  the  need  to 
maintain  a  contingency  capabihty  for  rapid  deployment  of 
forces. 

The  current  CINC’s  strategy  of  “Cooperative  Engage¬ 
ment”  carries  the  themes  of  reassurance  of  U.S. 
commitment  to  regional  security,  deterrence  through 
readiness,  and  compellence  of  our  enemies  in  war.  Strategic 
objectives  are  to  maintain  a  U.S.  military  presence  in  the 
Pacific;  combat  the  proliferation  of  WMD  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  in  South  Asia;  enhance  regional  security; 
and  support  democratic  reform.  The  strategy  has  three 
principal  strategic  concepts:  forward  presence,  strong 
alliances,  and  crisis  response. 

The  details  concerning  these  strategic  concepts  are 
found  in  CINCPAC’s  statements  to  Congress  and  his 
command  strategy  briefing,  both  providing  the  up-to-date 
vision  for  the  command.  This  is  institutionalized  in 
USCINCPAC  INST  3050.6,  the  “Red  Book.”  The  Red  Book  is 
a  3-ring  binder  notebook  which  places  the  Pacific  Command 
strategy  into  operation  via  specific  warfighting  tasks;  and  it 
includes  peacetime  activities  organized  by  country.  The  Red 
Book  provides  the  CINC^s  vision  for  the  theater  along  with 
guidance  for  peacetime  activities,  lesser  regional 
contingencies,  major  regional  contingencies,  and  global 
war.  Appendices  detail  forward  presence  operations  with 
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instructions  for  each  country  in  the  AOR  organized  by  sub- 
region:  Northeast  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  Indian  Ocean,  and 
South  Pacific.  The  planning  goal  for  this  series  of  CINCPAC 
strategic  concepts  is  to  provide  “a  single,  uninterrupted 
strategy  from  peacetime  activities,  through  crisis  actions,  to 
warfighting.”^^ 

Process. 

The  PACOM  strategy  process  involves  reviewing  the 
current  national  policy,  strategy  and  intelligence 
assessments;  preparing  or  updating  the  CINCPAC 
testimony  to  Congress  (usually  a  posture  statement). 
Pacific  Command  strategy  briefing  and  Red  Book;  and 
putting  the  strategy  into  action  by  way  of  direction  to  the 
PACOM  components  (Figure  II-4).  Assessments  are 
accomplished  using  feedback  from  exercises,  exchange  and 
training  programs,  and  bilateral  and  multilateral  activities. 
This  assessment  process  is  facilitated  by  a  management  tool 
called  the  cooperative  engagement  matrix. 
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USPACOM  Strategy  Process. 

Source:  COL  Bill  Moran  and  LTC  George  Kailiway,  USPACOM  J5,  April  1995. 
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In  looking  at  national-level  guidance,  “We  took  the 
National  Security  Strategy  and  the  National  Military 
Strategy,  analyzed  them  for  changes  and  rolled  the  new 
ideas  into  the  Red  Book,”  advised  a  PACOM  strategist.  The 
Defense  Planning  Guidance  and  Contingency  Planning 
Guidance  were  also  important  in  updating  the  strategy 
because  of  their  influence  on  the  NMS  and  Joint  Strategic 
Capabilities  Plan, 

While  reviewing  the  current  guidance,  the  PACOM  staff 
makes  an  effort  to  “input  at  the  top,”  by  contributing  to  the 
writing  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  and  other 
Joint  Staff  documents  to  influence  the  Joint  Staff  planning 
guidance.  This  is  helpful  to  influence  national-level 
direction  to  the  CINC  concerning  command  arrangements 
and  statements  of  objectives,  concepts  and  resources.^^ 

The  strategy  planning  cycle  begins  informally  as  the 
staff  assists  the  CINC  for  his  annual  testimony  to  the 
Congress,  which  usually  takes  place  in  late  winter.  The 
update  to  the  Pacific  Command  strategy  briefing  (as  well  as 
posture  statements  when  written)  sets  forth  the  latest 
strategic  concepts  approved  by  the  CINC.  This  sets  in  place 
the  renewed  framework  for  PACOM  Strategy. 

In  June  the  J-5  begins  its  update  to  the  Red  Book.  Using 
National  Intelligence  Estimates,  JSCP  threat  analysis,  and 
input  from  the  Joint  Intelligence  Center  Pacific,  J-5  desk 
officers  send  draft  copies  of  the  strategy  to  CINCPAC 
representatives  assigned  to  the  ambassadors’  country 
teams.  After  incorporating  input  from  the  country  teams, 
the  staff  provides  the  strategy  to  the  PACOM  components, 
usually  in  conjunction  with  a  component  commanders’ 
conference.  The  conference  is  used  to  present  the  Pacific 
Command  strategy  briefing  and  selected  elements  of  the 
Red  Book.  Also  included  are  reviews  of  topics  such  as 
cooperative  engagement  and  multilateral  military 
activities,  and  confidence-building  measures.^^  Unless 
there  is  a  significant  change  to  the  strategy,  the  yearly 
update  is  not  formally  coordinated  with  the  component 
commanders. 
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With  45  countries  in  the  AOR,  a  management  tool  is 
necessary  to  deconflict  joint  and  service  activities  and  to 
optimize  cooperative  efforts  with  host  countries.  The 
cooperative  engagement  matrix  (CEM)  depicts  all  forward 
presence  activities  in  a  single  glance  using  a  computer 
spreadsheet  program.  The  purpose  of  the  CEM  is  to  assist 
the  CINC’s  management  of  apportioned  resources  for  the 
Pacific  Command  strategy. 

In  this  matrix  (or  spreadsheet),  nations  are  placed  in  one 
of  three  groups  based  on  the  CINC’s  judgement  about  the 
nation’s  relationship  to  his  prioritized  strategic  objectives. 
Influencing  the  CINC’s  decisions  are  considerations  of  U.S. 
national  interests  country  by  country,  as  coordinated  with 
the  Ambassadors’  country  teams.  Figure  II-5  is  an  extract 
from  PACOM’s  cooperative  engagement  matrix,  which 
shows  activities  of  several  countries  from  Priority  Group  1. 

At  a  glance,  some  results  of  the  CEM  management 
process  can  seem  anomalous.  For  example,  the  small  nation 
of  Laos  was  placed  in  Group  II  (of  three  priority  groups), 
even  though  this  mountain  nation  has  only  4.7  million 
people  and  might  logically  be  placed  in  Group  III.  Yet  at  the 
time  of  that  decision,  Laos  was  a  critical  player  in  JTF  full 
accounting  activities-the  accounting  for  the  remains  of  U.S. 
servicemen  missing  from  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Thus,  it  was 
logical  to  give  Laos  a  high  priority  for  resources  to  support 
the  full  accounting  project. 

An  additional  spreadsheet  is  maintained  for  each 
country  in  the  AOR.  By  country,  the  CINC  can  track 
activities  such  as  high-level  visits,  multilateral  seminars 
and  conferences,  exchange  and  training  programs,  and 
bilateral  activities  to  see  how  well  operational  activities  are 
supporting  his  strategy. 

The  J-5  coordinates  the  CEM  with  the  PACOM 
components  every  calendar  quarter;  then  it  is  passed  to  the 
CINC  for  his  review.  In  this  way  the  CINC  can  adjust  the 
resources  supporting  his  strategy  to  meet  changing 
priorities.  After  the  CEM  is  revised,  the  CINC  sends  it  to  his 
subordinate  commands  by  means  of  a  command  letter. 
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HIGH  LEVEL  VISITS 


Included  are  narrative  guidance,  the  matrix  with  work 
sheets  for  each  country,  and  descriptive  charts  which  track 
how  well  U.S.  interests  are  being  supported  by  PACOM. 

The  CEM  is  the  primary  means  used  by  the  CINC  to 
guide  the  application  of  limited  resources  for  his  strategic 
concepts  of  forward  presence  and  strong  alliances,  and  crisis 
response.  By  preparing  the  AOR  in  peacetime  through 
cooperative  engagement  activities,  the  CINC  is  positioning 
the  command  for  the  warfighting  parts  of  his  Pacific 
Command  strategy. 

Participation. 

The  players  assisting  the  CINC  with  the  PACOM 
strategy  are  the  Director  for  Strategic  Planning  (J5)  and  his 
staff,  predominantly  officers  of  the  Policy  and  Strategy  (J51) 
and  Strategic  Plans  ( J54)  Divisions.  By  its  close  proximity  to 
the  CINC,  the  Executive  Assistant  staff  (JOOl)  participates 
in  writing  the  speeches  and  congressional  testimony  that 
affect  PACOM  strategy.^^  PACOM  component  commanders 
also  play  a  role  in  providing  input  to  the  strategy 
development  process;  however,  because  PACOM  has  a  well- 
developed  strategy,  much  of  the  routine  updates  or 
adjustments  to  the  strategy  are  effected  within  the  J5  staff 
and  approved  by  the  CINC-without  much  formal  staffing 
throughout  the  unified  command. 

Product. 

The  PACOM  strategy  is  found  in  several  products, 
which,  when  assembled,  represent  the  ends,  ways  and 
means  of  USCINCPAC's  strategic  thinking.  The  Pacific 
Command  strategy  brief  is  the  most  up-to-date  version  with 
the  CINC’s  latest  strategic  thought.  Useful  insight 
concerning  the  command  is  also  found  in  congressional 
testimony  (especially  the  Posture  Statement  when  written). 
The  ‘‘Red  Book,”  USCINCPAC  INST  3050.6,  Pacific 
Command  Strategy,  has  chapters  concerning  peacetime 
and  war,  and  it  has  tasks  concerning  each  country  in  the 
AOR. 
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Conclusions. 


At  the  time  of  the  author’s  visit  to  the  command,  the  staff 
placed  the  greatest  importance  on  the  CINC’s  command 
strategy  briefing  because  he  was  personally  involved  in 
writing  and  presenting  this  briefing.  The  PACOM  strategy 
is  reviewed  and  updated  based  on  changes  in  national  policy 
guidance  and  new  strategic  concepts  developed  by  the 
CINC.  A  formal  process  for  annual  review  and  update  of  the 
strategy  is  not  conducted,  except  that  forward  presence 
operations  concerning  the  separate  countries  (found  in 
Appendices  C  through  F  of  the  Redbook)  are  revised  each 
spring.  Rather,  the  strategy  is  seen  by  the  staff  as  a  living 
document  that  is  updated  throughout  the  year.  The 
cooperative  engagement  matrix  is  updated  quarterly  to 
keep  resources  in  line  with  current  priorities. 

Participation  in  developing  and  maintaining  the 
strategy  involves  the  CINC,  speech  writers,  and  the  J5 
Strategy,  Planning  and  Policy  staff.  Subordinate  commands 
and  Ambassadors’  country  teams  provide  input  upon 
request. 

U.S.  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 
(USSOCOM) 

The  mission  of  USSOCOM  is  to  prepare  SOF  for 
worldwide  special  operations,  civil  affairs,  and 
psychological  operations  in  support  of  the  geographic 
combatant  commanders.  U.S.  ambassadors  and  other  U.S. 
Government  agencies,^^  When  directed  by  the  National 
Command  Authorities,  SOCOM  plans  for  and  conducts 
special  operations,  but  its  main  effort  is  to  provide  forces  to 
the  geographic  CINCs  for  their  employment. 

USSOCOM  is  responsible  for  joint  SOF  training  and 
doctrine,  and  it  oversees  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
special  operations  materiel,  equipment,  and  services. 
USCINCSOC  (working  in  cooperation  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Operations  and  Low- 
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Intensity  Conflict-ASD  SO/LIC)  provides  the  unifying  SOF 
policy  direction. 

USSOCOM  acts  as  a  service  staffby  way  of  its  mission  to 
submit  program  and  budget  proposals  for  Major  Force 
Program  (MFP)  11  for  congressional  approval.  This  ensures 
the  viability  of  SOF  programs  during  the  programming  and 
budget  process.  The  Program  Objective  Memorandum  for 
MFP  11  makes  USSOCOM  unique  among  unified 
commands,  and  it  explains  the  unusual  strategic  planning 
system  developed  by  USSOCOM.  When  employed  overseas, 
SOCOM  forces  are  routinely  task  organized  and  placed 
under  the  combatant  command  of  supported  geographic 
CINCs.^® 

The  concept  for  the  Special  Operations  Command 
Strategic  Plan  was  initiated  by  General  Wayne  A.  Downing 
during  the  fall  of  1993  in  discussions  with  his  senior 
commanders.  At  that  time,  the  strategic  plan  was  intended 
to  guide  USSOCOM  efforts  "over  the  next  few  years  and  [it 
is]  the  first  step  in  a  process  called  Total  Quality 
Leadership.”^®  The  strategic  plan  provided  an  overall  vision 
for  the  command,  the  general  mission  (stated  above),  and 
the  command  goals. 

The  CINC’s  view  was  that  his  strategy  should  include 
commitment,  customer/supplier  focus,  involvement, 
improvement,  fact-based  decisions,  a  team  approach,  and 
winning  in  war.  He  provided  the  strategic  vision  of  "quiet 
professionals”  building  an  integrated,  combat-ready  Special 
Operations  Force.  The  vision  was  reinforced  by  a  list  of 
"values”  concerning  people,  creativity,  competence,  courage 
and  integrity.®^ 

The  essential  usefulness  of  the  strategic  plan  was  that  it 
established  the  CINC’s  management  and  leadership 
concepts  and  an  ethical  intonation  for  USSOCOM 
worldwide  activities,  and  for  its  statutory  functions  which 
are  realized  through  the  "USSOCOM  Core  Processes.” 
These  core  processes  are  acquisition,  resourcing,  operations 
support  and  strategic  planning. 
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Process. 


The  objective  of  the  USSOCOM  Strategic  Planning 
Process  is  to  “provide  a  hst  of  capability-based  programs, 
over  a  range  of  constraints,  that  allow  POM  [program 
objective  memorandum]  decisionmakers  to  satisfy  SOF 
mission  needs  and  proactivelv  guide  the  development  of 
SOF  resources  in  the  future.”^®  Thus,  the  Planning  Process 
is  a  means  for  ensuring  that  development,  operations  and 
maintenance,  and  procurement  programs  for  SOF  are 
resourced  through  a  deliberate  process.  It  determines  how 
USSOCOM  intends  to  spend  limited  resources  across  vahd, 
but  competing  claimants  such  as  air  and  maritime  mobility, 
weapons,  C^L  survival,  mission  support,  and  military 
construction.^  The  process  has  three  phases:  guidance 
development,  assessment,  and  resource  constrained 
prioritization  (Figure  II-6). 


Source:  USSOCOM  J5,  July  1995.  BOD:  Board  of  Directors;  CBPL:  Capabilities  Based 
Programs  List;  POM:  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (of  DoD’s  Planning, 
Programming,  and  Budgeting  System). 


Guidance  Development  steps  define  the  planning 
environment  (threat,  strategic  guidance,  assumptions. 
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legal  requirements,  etc.),  identify  SOF  tasks  and  current 
capabilities,  and  develop  draft  planning  guidance  (refined 
during  war  gaming  seminars  and  simulations)  for  approval 
by  the  USSOCOM  Board  of  Directors.^^  The  wargaming 
seminars  are  a  forum  for  building  consensus  about 
command  tasks,  required  capabilities,  and  priorities.  It 
ensures  that  Board  of  Directors'  views  are  incorporated  into 
the  strategic  planning  guidance  document-the  final 
product  of  the  Guidance  Development  phase. 

Assessments  of  SOF  capabilities  serve  as  a  basis  for 
SOCOM  concepts  for  writing  the  POM-the  program  for 
building  the  resources  that  SOF  forces  will  need  in  future 
years  to  do  their  job.  Based  on  input  from  the  guidance 
development  phase,  SOJ5  assessment  directors  (mentioned 
earlier)  coordinate  with  a  common  talent  pool  of  joint  and 
component  staff  experts  to  determine  SOF  capabilities  and 
needs  in  five  areas:  strike,  engagement,  mobility,  support, 
and  C^I.  Assessment  steps  are  conducting  a  capability 
analysis;  developing  potential  solutions  to  deficiencies;  and 
compiling  a  proposed  capabilities  based  program  list  for 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Within  each  assessment 
area  on  the  program  list,  an  order  of  priority  is  identified- 
mission  essential,  enhancement,  or  complementary.  The 
board-approved  capability  based  program  list  is  the 
principal  output  of  this  phase. 

Resource  Constrained  Prioritization  is  the  final  phase  of 
the  USSOCOM  strategic  planning  process.  Here,  the 
program  list  is  subjected  to  fiscal  constraints  and  political 
considerations.  Also,  normative  decisions  based  on 
“seasoned  military  judgement”  affect  the  configuration  of 
the  final  resource  constrained-capabilities  based  programs 
list.  Upon  CINC  approval,  the  list  is  transformed  into  the 
USSOCOM  POM,  using  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
formats  for  narratives  and  tabulated  data. 

The  USSOCOM  Strategic  Planning  Process  produces  a 
management  “strategy”  for  building  the  capabilities  needed 
by  SOF  forces.  It  is  a  process  involving  a  wide  range  of 
USSOCOM  commanders  and  staff. 
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Participation. 

The  USSOCOM  staff  is  involved  in  the  strategic 
planning  process  throughout  its  phases.  The  war  game 
seminars  and  simulations  provide  a  good  opportunity  to 
enjoin  the  active  participation  of  numerous  staff  officers  of 
diverse  expertise.  More  important,  still,  the  strategic 
planning  process  is  designed  to  involve  the  USSOCOM 
board  of  directors  from  start  to  finish.  These  are  the  leaders 
of  the  command  who  can  provide  timely  input  to  keep  the 
process  rolling:  the  service  and  joint  component 
commanders  (USASOC;  AFSOC;  COMNAVSPECWAR- 
COM;  JSOC);  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special 
Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (ASD/SO-LIC);  and 
the  CINC. 

Product. 

The  final  product  of  the  strategic  planning  process  is  a 
program  for  investing  in  U.S.  special  operations  forces  of  the 
future.  It  is  a  program  that  seeks  to  enhance  SOF 
effectiveness  through  training,  technology  and  corporate 
innovation  in  areas  such  as  maritime  and  air  mobiUty, 
weapons  and  munitions,  C^I,  survival  and  mission  support, 
and  military  construction. 

Conclusions. 

The  supporting  role  of  USSOCOM  and  its  unique 
development  (Major  Force  Program  11)  tasks  have  caused 
the  CINC  to  write  a  nontraditional  strategy  and  planning 
process  for  the  command.  This  is  a  business-type 
management  strategy. 

Congress  has  assigned  management  tasks  to 
USSOCOM  that  make  it  unique  among  unified  commands. 
For  this  it  developed  a  unique  strategic  planning  system. 
The  strategic  plan  is  a  three-page  statement  of  the  CINC’s 
vision,  mission,  values,  and  goals  that  establishes  the 
guidelines  for  managing  Major  Force  Program  11.  The 
strategic  planning  process  has  three  phases  (guidance 
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development,  assessments,  resource  constrained  prior¬ 
itization)  which  lead  to  the  development  of  the  USSOCOM 
POM. 

U.S.  SOUTHERN  COMMAND  (USSOUTHCOM) 

SOUTHCOM  maintains  operational  direction  over  U.S. 
military  activities  throughout  Latin  America  from  its 
headquarters  at  Quarry  Heights,  Panama,  SOUTHCOM 
mission  areas  include:  reducing  inter-state  and  regional 
tensions;  encouraging  military  accommodation  to  civilian 
control,  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law;  engagement  with 
regional  nations  and  their  military  establishments;  and 
supporting  national  drug  control.^^ 

The  SOUTHCOM  AOR  of  Central  and  South  America  is 
strategically  significant  for  its  maritime  characteristics, 
with  23,000  miles  of  coastline  and  major  river  systems  that 
are  navigable  for  thousands  of  miles  by  ocean-going  vessels. 
It  contains  19  sovereign  nations  (but  not  Mexico).  Operating 
in  the  region  are  SOUTHCOM's  service  components,  a 
special  operations  component,  and  two  joint  task  forces.^^ 

Contemporary  versions  of  the  Southern  Theater 
strategy  first  began  to  take  form  in  June  1987  through  the 
development  of  a  strategic  analysis  by  General  Fred 
Woerner,  then  the  newly  appointed  CINC.  The  analysis, 
called  “Missions,  Tasks,  and  Responsibilities,”  covered 
some  500  CINC  responsibilities,  and  it  became  a  starting 
point  for  U.S.  Southern  Command's  theater  strategy.  This 
set  the  basis  for  the  regional  security  strategy  published  in 
1987  and  1988.^^ 

The  strategy  development  continued  under  General 
Max  Thurman  who  saw  to  it  that  the  strategy  included  a 
resources  component  that  logically  matched  objectives  and 
concepts,  and  that  the  strategy  was  implemented  with 
campaign  plans  for  Central  America,  Andean  Ridge,  and 
Southern  (lone  subregions.  Thurman  made  an  effort  to  talk 
with  and  understand  key  civilian  leaders  in  Washington 
and  the  U.S.  ambassadors  in  his  region.  He  conducted 
subregion  planning  meetings  with  his  Military  Assistance 
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Group  commanders  to  ensure  that  military  plans  reflected 
support  for  the  ambassadors’  country  plans.  Thurman 
included  a  marketing  plan  as  a  way  of  informing  the 
interagency  leadership  about  the  strategy  and  gaining  their 
support.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  ambassadors’  country  plans 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  strategy  formulation  process. 

The  maturing  of  the  strategy  was  briefly  interrupted  in 
1989  by  Operation  JUST  CAUSE.  In  August  1990,  General 
Thurman  recruited  four  strategists  from  each  branch  of  the 
armed  services  to  establish  his  Strategy  Division.  They 
arrived  as  he  went  into  the  hospital  to  battle  cancer,  but 
with  the  blueprint  he  left  to  them  (Figure  II-7),  they 
produced  the  USSOUTHCOM  theater  strategy  in  the 
spring  of  1992.  At  that  time  theater  strategy  was  not 
coordinated  within  the  SOUTHCOM  staff  because  the 
strategic  direction  and  course  corrections  came  directly  to 
the  Strategy  Division  from  the  new  CINC,  General  George 
Joulwan. 


Figure  II-7. 

USSOUTHCOM  1990  Strategy  Development 
Process. 

Source:  USSOUTHCOM  J5,  March  1990. 
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The  objectives  of  this  strategy  have  continued  in  force 
until  the  present;  enhance  military  professionalism  in 
regional  democracies;  promote  peace  and  stability  to 
encourage  economic  development  and  growth  of  democracy; 
support  counterdrug  activities;  implement  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  strategy  was  its 
influence  on  how  resources  were  then  expended  in  the 
theater.  Sent  to  every  Chief  of  Mission,  Chief  of  Security 
Assistance  Office  (SAO),  and  leading  U.S.  agencies  in  the 
theater,  the  strategy  incorporated  the  needs  and  plans  of 
the  interagency  group.  The  strategy’s  objectives  found  their 
way  into  the  National  Security  Strategy  and  the  National 
Military  Strategy,  an  interesting  twist  on  the  “cart  before 
the  horse.”^'^ 

In  1994,  General  Barry  McCaffrey  began  the  process  of 
updating  this  strategy  to  bring  it  in  line  with  subsequent 
versions  of  the  NSS  and  NMS.  His  regional  strategy  rested 
on  a  set  of  principles  for  U.S.  military  behavior  in  the  region 
rather  than  upon  a  traditional  framework  for  regional 
military  strategy.  These  principles  (or  general  goals)  were 
described  as:  building  regional  cooperative  security; 
developing  military  roles  and  missions  for  the  21st  century 
(human  rights  and  subordination  to  civilian  authority); 
supporting  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy; 
restructuring  SOUTHCOM  for  the  future. 

Process. 

General  McCaffrey  worked  with  his  command  group, 
especially  his  special  assistants  to  the  CINC,  in  developing 
his  strategic  concepts.  These  five  staff  officers  assist  the 
CINC  with  developing  high-level  documents  such  as  the 
annual  statement  to  the  Congress,  speeches  to  inter¬ 
national  audiences,  and  policy  direction  to  the  command. 
Typically,  the  CINC’s  policy  and  strategy  statements  are 
coordinated  with  DoD.  For  example,  the  CINC’s  remarks 
about  his  strategy  given  to  the  Ministers  of  Defense  of  the 
Hemisphere  at  the  Williamsburg  Defense  Ministerial  of  the 
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Americas  on  July  24,  1995,  were  first  briefed  to  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry.  The  Perry-approved 
remarks  outlined  the  CINC’s  strategic  concepts  concerning 
military  confidence  and  security  building  measures, 
defense  cooperation,  and  his  vision  for  the  role  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  21st  century.  In  this  manner,  the  CINC  added 
to  his  portfolio  of  strategic  concepts  found  in  other  speeches 
and  reports,  the  sum  of  which  constituted  SOUTHCOM's 
regional  policy.  General  McCaffre3r’s  departure  from  the 
command  in  the  spring  of  1996  prompted  a  new  strategy 
assessment,  and  the  cycle  of  building  a  “strategy”  began 
anew. 

Participation. 

While  the  principal  strategist  is  the  CINC,  he  receives 
input  from  his  component  commanders  as  well.  Staff 
officers  (and  component  staffs)  contribute  to  the 
SOUTHCOM  strategy  process  as  requested.  As  an 
illustration,  in  September  1995,  DoD  published  the  United 
States  Security  Strategy  for  the  Americas,  a  35-page 
document  establishing  general  strategic  guidelines  for 
military  actions  throughout  Latin  America.  Although  the 
Strategy  for  the  Americas  is  a  DoD  document,  staff  officers  of 
SOUTHCOM  participated  in  its  development. 

Product. 

The  United  States  Security  Strategy  for  the  Americas  of 
September  1995  is  an  encompassing  vision  for  the  region 
provided  by  former  Defense  Secretary  William  J.  Perry. 
SOUTHCOM’s  strategic  documents  under  the  tenure  of 
General  McCaffrey  consisted  of  the  CINC’s  command 
briefing,  statements  before  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  other 
official  speeches  and  articles.  Some  examples  are  the 
CINC’s  “Statement  Before  the  House  National  Security 
Committee,”  March  8,  1995;  the  USSOUTHCOM  Human 
Rights  Policy  (PM  1-95)  of  June  16,  1995;  Williamsburg 
remarks  to  the  Ministers  of  Defense  of  the  Hemisphere,  July 
24,  1995;  a  speech,  “Partners  in  Regional  Peace  and 
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Security,”  given  at  the  annual  National  Defense  University- 
SOUTHCOM  Strategy  S3nnposiuni  in  Miami,  April  25, 
1995;  and  the  article  “Military  Support  for  Peacekeeping 
Operations”  in  the  Hispano-American  edition  of  Military 
Review y  January-February  1995. 

Conclusions. 

Southern  Theater  strategy  and  operations  are  focused 
on  military  operations  other  than  war.  The  1992 
USSOUTHCOM  strategy,  finally  published  under  General 
Joulwan,  provided  a  useful  example  for  other  combatant 
commands  because  it  was  not  based  on  Cold  War 
assumptions.  Rather,  the  strategy  addressed  dealing  with 
nontraditional  (transnational)  threats,  overcoming  the 
scourge  of  drugs,  and  strengthening  socio-economic  reforms 
as  ways  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions. 

The  strategy  of  the  early  1990s  was  set  aside  during  the 
command  of  General  McCaffrey  and  replaced  with  a  set  of 
principles  and  policy  guidelines.  The  SOUTHCOM  staff  is 
now  reassessing  strategy  requirements  in  light  of  the 
movement  of  the  command  from  Panama  to  Miami  in  1998 
and  the  guidance  from  the  new  CINC. 

U.S.  STRATEGIC  COMMAND  (USSTRATCOM) 

The  Strategic  Command  mission  is  to  “deter  a  major 
military  attack  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and, 
should  deterrence  fail,  employ  forces.”'*^  This  includes 
conducting  worldwide  strategic  reconnaissance  and 
ensuring  command,  control,  communications,  and 
intelligence  for  strategic  force  employment.  STRATCOM 
plans  operations  in  designated  areas  such  as  parts  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Another  aspect  of  the  STRATCOM 
mission  is  to  support  the  nuclear  planning  of  the  geographic 
CINCs. 

USSTRATCOM  is  located  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  near 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  In  the  peacetime  environment, 
CINCSTRAT  exercises  his  full  combatant  command 
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authority  over  single  purpose  nuclear  forces  through  the 
two  STRATCOM  Air  Force  components,  Air  Combat 
Command  (ACC)  and  Air  Force  Space  Command.  Dual- 
purpose  forces  (nuclear  and  conventional  capable  aircraft) 
are  not  assigned  to  STRATCOM  in  peacetime. 

In  wartime,  CINCSTRAT  would  estabhsh  his  command 
and  control  of  nuclear  forces  through  commanders  of  task 
forces  (CTF).  According  to  Brigadier  General  Orin  L. 
Godsey,  former  STRATCOM  Deputy  Director  of  Operations 
and  Logistics,  “we  would  deal  directly  with  a  bomber  task 
force  commander,  a  tanker  task  force  commander,  and  [land 
and  sea]  missile  task  force  commanders.” 

U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  are  among  the  most 
powerful  and  decisive  instruments  of  military  strategy  and 
national  grand  strategy.  Therefore,  the  CINC’s  strategy 
largely  reflects  the  guidance  found  in  Presidential 
directives,  NCA  policy  documents.  Joint  Staff  directives, 
and  it  accounts  for  conditions  set  forth  in  international 
agreements  concerning  strategic  arms  limitations  (e.g., 
START  II)  and  nonproliferation. 

The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  (NPR),  conducted  by  DoD 
through  the  summer  of  1994  has  had  a  direct  influence  on 
STRATCOM’s  nuclear  strategy.  The  NPR  recognized  that 
Russian  reform  could  fail,  and  that  Russian  retention  of 
some  25,000  nuclear  weapons  would  require  a  “nuclear 
hedge.”^^  Hedging  as  a  strategy  has  been  defined  by 
STRATCOM  as  maintaining  “.  .  .  approximate  strategic 
capability  relative  to  extant  nuclear  forces  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and . . .  sufficient  readiness  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
nuclear  forces  to  respond  to  the  rapid  pace  at  which  adverse 
political  change  could  take  place.”^® 

STRATCOM’s  responsibilities  extended  beyond  central 
nuclear  warfighting,  and  the  command  now  supports 
regional  strategies,  contingency  operations  and 
counterproliferation  actions.  Thus,  the  Single  Integrated 
Operational  Plan  (SIOP)  is  no  longer  a  stand-alone 
document  prepared  by  the  former  Joint  Strategic  Target 
Planning  Staff;  rather,  it  is  now  prepared  by  the 
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STRATCOM  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate,  J-5,  and  is  a 
target  list  integrated  into  the  Joint  Staffs  Joint  Strategic 
Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP).  As  one  CINC  put  it  to 
USSTRATCOM,  “I  want  a  nuclear  'hired  gun’  so  I  can  pick 
up  the  telephone,  call,  and  have  STRATCOM  do  everything 
else.”^^ 

The  STRATCOM  staff  has  developed  a  strategic  war 
planning  system  (SWPS)  to  provide  a  timely  and  adaptable 
war  planning  capability  against  a  wide  variety  of 
contingencies.  The  process  provides  multiple  options  to 
National  Command  Authorities  to  meet  unforseen 
circumstances,  and  it  communicates  selected  options  to 
nuclear-capable  forces  in  the  field. The  SWPS  was 
developed  because  of  the  changed  nature  of  the  threat, 
increased  planning  requirements  for  rapid  response,  and 
the  significant  reduction  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  force  structure. 

Process. 

In  December  1992  a  10-person  planning  team  called  the 
Strategic  Planning  Study  Group  was  organized  and  tasked 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  stratemc  planning. 
This  is  the  group  that  created  the  SWPS.^^A  planning 
process  was  needed  which  could  rapidly  develop  a  flexible 
SIOP  to  meet  new  threats  such  as  regional  instability,  the 
rise  of  hostile  regional  powers,  proliferation  of  WMD,  and 
the  residual  nuclear  capability  of  the  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.®^ 

The  J-5  planners  reviewed  procedures  concerning 
deliberate  and  crisis  action  planning  and  compatibility  with 
the  geographic  CINCs’  strategies.  Then  planners  examined 
requirements  for  the  SIOP,  crisis  action  procedures,  non- 
strategic  nuclear  forces  and  support  for  strategic 
conventional  forces. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  strategy  planning 
process  was  the  use  of  credible  computer-aided  modeling 
techniques  to  speed-up  the  planning  process.  The  “software” 
had  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Joint  planning  community  and 
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flexible  enough  to  respond  to  changing  warfighting 
requirements. 

The  result  of  STRATCOM’s  initiative  to  streamline 
strategic  planning  has  been  a  process  dubbed  the  “Living 
SIOP”  by  former  CINCSTRAT,  Air  Force  General  George 
Lee  Butler.  The  living  SIOP  evolved  from  an  appreciation  of 
a  threat  environment  which  could  demand  small  and  rapid 
changes  to  targeting,  even  updated  on  a  daily  basis. 
Substantial  changes  in  U.S.  nuclear  force  structure  or  in 
targeting  will  require  a  major  plan  revision  lasting  several 
months. 

As  a  part  of  this  planning  process,  STRATCOM  provides 
supporting  documents  that  can  become  counter-WMD 
sections  (or  annexes)  to  the  supported  CINCs  contingency 
plans.  Figure  II-8  illustrates  the  Theater  Planning  Support 
Process. 


USSTRATCOM  Theater  Planning  Support  Process. 

Source:  USSTRATCOM  J5,  AprU  1995. 


Participation. 

Because  the  nuclear  mission  and  forces  of 
USSTRATCOM  are  a  central  and  conspicuous  part  of  U.S. 
national  strategy,  leaders  at  the  top  levels  of  government 
contribute  toward  the  development  of  the  CINUs  strategic 
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concepts.  About  20  Presidential  Decision  Directives,  and 
additional  Secretary  of  Defense  guidance  such  as  the 
Nuclear  Weapons  Employment  Plan  (NUWEP),  provide 
National  Command  Authorities’  guidance  to  the 
STRATCOM  staff.®^  Sometimes  the  impact  of  Presidential 
decisions  on  strategic  planning  is  dramatic,  such  as  the 
Presidential  Nuclear  Initiative  of  September  1991,  which 
withdrew  nuclear  weapons  from  the  theater  CINCs’  areas  of 
responsibility  (except  for  gravity  bombs  in  Europe).®^  The 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  directly  participate  in 
the  approval  sequence  for  some  STRATCOM  planning, 
particularly  the  SIOP.^^ 

In  addition,  national  fora  involving  Congress, 
government  officials,  and  the  informed  public  have  directly 
influenced  STRATCOM’s  force  structure  and  strategic 
planning.  For  example,  results  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense’s  1993  Bottom-Up  Review  and  1994  Nuclear 
Posture  Review  determined,  in  great  measure,  the 
resources  to  conduct  the  STRATCOM  mission. 

The  SIOP  is  now  being  incorporated  into  the  JSCP 
(Annex  C)  according  to  Chairman  JCS  Instructions  3110.3. 
Thus,  planners  on  the  Joint  Staff  have  a  contribution  to 
make  towards  the  development  of  CINCSTRAT’s  strategic 
plans. 

CINCSTRAT  plays  a  direct  role  in  developing  his 
strategic  concepts  and  writing  a  "vision”  statement  for 
OPLAN  8044  and  the  like.  In  addition,  he  “enjoys” 
considerable  help  from  outside  sources  in  the  U.S. 
Government  because  of  the  sensitive  and  important  role 
that  nuclear  weapons  play  in  national  military  strategy. 
The  key  staff  player  assisting  the  CINC  is  his  J5. 

Product. 

The  result  of  CINCSTRAT’s  strategic  planning 
initiatives  has  been  a  new  form  of  SIOP  developed  by  the 
Strategic  War  Planning  System  that  was  designed  to 
respond  to  changes  in  the  strategic  environment  and  to 
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quick-action  tasking  from  the  National  Command 
Authorities. 

An  annual  posture  statement,  prepared  to  inform 
Congress,  is  the  single  document  which  provides  an 
overview  of  the  CINC’s  strategic  concepts.  Beyond  that,  the 
CINC’s  operation  plans  and  operation  plans  in  concept 
format  provide  specific  direction  to  subordinates. 
CINCSTRATCOM  does  not  produce  a  written  strategy 
document  in  the  manner  of  the  geographic  CINCs. 

Conclusions. 

Leaders  at  the  top  levels  of  government  contribute 
strategic  objectives  and  concepts  that  guide  STRATCOM 
operations.  CINCSTRAT  does  not  have  a  traditional 
strategy.  Rather,  he  keys  on  other  combined  and  unified 
command  strategies  for  input  because  he  is  tasked  to 
provide  nuclear  support  to  the  geographic  CINCs.  National 
fora  including  government  officials  and  the  public  have  also 
influenced  STRATCOM's  planning  and  force  structure. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

Because  the  U.S.  CINCs  key  on  the  National  Security 
Strategy  and  the  National  Military  Strategy  as  base  fines  for 
their  strategic  planning,  there  is  a  degree  of  continuity 
among  the  combatant  commands  planning  processes-at 
least  in  terms  of  the  general  security  policy.  However,  the 
extent  to  which  planning  staffs  systematically  use  the  range 
of  threat  assessment  resources  available  clearly  varies  from 
command  to  command.  Also,  the  planning  processes,  scope, 
formats,  and  currency  of  the  CINCs’  strategy  documents 
vary  widely  within  commands— based  on  the  CINCs’ 
interests  and  what  they  want  to  do  about  strategic 
planning. 

In  some  cases  a  combatant  command  is  without  a 
current  CINC-approved  strategy  document.  Still,  there  is  a 
need  for  coherent  and  up-to-date  strategy  documents  to 
provide  guidance  to  subordinates  and  to  facilitate 
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interagency  coordination.  The  following  chapter  suggests  a 
need  for  new  joint  doctrine  for  the  unified  commands’ 
strategic  planning  process. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  CINCs’  STRATEGIES 


The  Germans  won  many  operations  in  the  World  War  but  lost 
the  last  one,  and  with  it  the  entire  war.  Ludendorff,  who  had 
made  outstanding  achievements  in  operational  art,  was 
unable  to  combine  a  series  of  operational  successes  to  gain 
even  the  slightest  advantages  when  Germany  concluded 
peace,  and  ultimately  all  his  successes  did  not  do  Germany  the 
slightest  bit  of  good. 

Strategy  is  the  art  of  combining  preparations  for  war  and  the 
grouping  of  operations  for  achieving  the  goal  set  by  the  war. . . . 

Aleksandr  A.  Svechin 
General-Major,  Red  Army 
Moscow,  1927 

Should  there  be  a  binding  joint  doctrine  for  preparing  a 
CINC’s  strategy?  In  this  chapter,  the  authors  assess  the 
planning  environment,  summarize  their  observations,  and 
offer  some  recommendations  for  change.  The  imprint  of 
experiences  gained  during  the  course  of  research  with  the 
CINCs’  staffs  are  traced  here.  In  spite  of  the  inevitable 
change  in  strategies  and  processes  caused  by  the 
assignment  of  new  faces  to  planning  staffs,  or  new  direction 
from  the  CINCs  since  the  writing  of  this  study, 
these  insights  afford  useful  generalizations.  They  suggest  a 
basis  for  developing  service  and  joint  doctrine  concerning  a 
CINCs  strategy  document. 

ASSESSING  THE  PLANNING  ENVIRONMENT: 

THE  CURRENT  STRATEGIES 

While  not  all  CINCs  have  a  formal,  focused  planning 
effort  with  a  product,  every  combatant  command  has  a 
strategy  of  some  sort.  But  this  is  a  generous  observation. 
The  problem  is  that  some  strategies  are  not  formed  into 
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coherent  documents  that  staff,  service  components  and  the 
larger  military  community  can  use  as  a  resource  for 
planning  and  coordination.  And,  strategies  can  lapse  into  a 
period  of  intermission,  until  interest  in  strategic  planning  is 
renewed.  There  are  a  number  of  explanations. 

Do  All  Combatant  Commands  have  a  Current 
Strategy  Document? 

Command  strategies  are  often  published  as  part  of  the 
CINC’s  annual  series  of  reports  to  Congress— in  the  posture 
statements.  In  some  commands,  the  only  current  and 
approved  “strategy”  is  seen  as  the  last  edition  of  the 
command  briefing.  Elsewhere,  the  staff  finds  the  CINC’s 
vision  and  intent  in  the  series  of  statements  to  Congress, 
command  briefings,  speeches,  and  published  articles.  In  a 
practical  sense,  these  kinds  of  presentations  and  documents 
are  not  readily  available  to  staff  and  component  planners,  or 
to  the  interagency  actors  with  whom  the  command  must 
deal. 

CINCs  new  to  the  job  are  captured  by  the  demands  of 
urgent,  “real  world”  issues.  Staff  officers  commonly  perceive 
that  the  strategy  process  is  “personality  driven,”  and  that 
the  CINCs’  do  not  require  “any  rudder  orders”  to  tell  them 
when  to  write  a  strategy.  As  one  Joint  Staff  planner 
remarked,  “The  CINC’s  strategy  is  his  own,  he  works  for  the 
President  and  SECDEF,  and  sends  us  a  copy  of  his  strategy 
as  a  courtesy.”^  The  end  result  of  the  current  mode  of 
strategic  planning  is  that  the  CINCs’  strategies  are  found  in 
varying  states  of  currency  or  relevance  to  the  stratetgic 
environment. 

Where  Do  the  CINCs  Look  for  Strategic  Guidance? 

Without  exception,  the  U.S.  CINCs  look  to  the  National 
Security  Strategy  and  National  Military  Strategy  for  policy 
and  strategy  guidance  to  develop  command  strategies.  Even 
though  these  documents  can  be  criticized  for  their 
generalizations  and  often  vague  references  to  the  means 
(resources)  of  strategy,  these  two  basic  documents  have 
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proven  their  worthiness  as  a  policy  foundation  for  military 
strategy.^ 

That  strategic  planners  in  all  the  commands  depend  on 
these  documents  to  set  the  stage  for  regional  and  functional 
assessments  is  testimony  about  the  central  importance  of 
the  1986  Goldwater-Nichols  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
(PL  99-433),  which  established  the  requirement  for  the 
NSS.  Figure  III-l  shows  the  general  relationships  of  the 
CINCs’  strategies  to  other  key  documents  and  processes. 


Figure  III-l. 

CINC’s  Strategy  and  National  Strategic  Direction. 


Source:  Authors,  Parameters,  December  1988. 


The  importance  of  these  documents  for  maintaining  the 
continuity  of  strategic  military  planning  cannot  be 
overstated.  Military  planners  rely  on  policy  statements  and 
strategic  goals  to  establish  the  major  themes  under  which 
they  will  plan.  The  criticality  of  this  strategic  framework 
was  seen  in  the  empty  period  of  Feburary  1993  through  July 
1994  when  a  current  NSS  did  not  exist,  and  about  the  same 
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period  (through  February  1995)  when  a  new  NMS  did  not 
exist.^  Early  in  1995  a  unified  command  strategic  planner 
remarked,  “The  fact  that  we  didn’t  have  an  NSS  or  NMS  has 
made  our  strategy  process  very  difficult  .  .  .  there  is  no 
common  theme  for  writing  a  theater  strategy.  .  .  Now, 
sufficient  guidance  is  available. 

The  series  of  regional  strategies  provided  to  the  planning 
community  by  the  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  William 
J.  Perry  amplifies  national  security  policy  on  a  regional 
basis.  Because  the  CINCs’  staffs  participate  to  varying 
degrees  in  the  development  of  these  documents,  these 
strategy  reports  have  potential  for  unifying  strategic 
thinking  among  policymakers  in  Washington  and  the 
combatant  commands  in  the  field.  This  is  a  new  series  of 
documents  and  combatant  command  staffs  are  beginning  to 
make  use  of  them.  As  yet,  DoD  has  not  extended  this  open 
report  series  to  functional  areas  such  as  counter¬ 
proliferation,  power  projection  (especially  intertheater 
transportation),  and  counterdrug  support.  It  would  be 
helpful  if  DoD  would  continued  to  update  and  promulgate 
this  series  of  documents. 

Adding  to  these  guidance  documents,  strategic  planners 
are  informed  by  the  series  of  documents  inherent  in  the 
Defense  Planning  Systems,  especially  the  Joint  Strategic 
Planning  System  (JSPS).®  The  JSPS  is  largely  seen  by 
planners  in  the  field  as  the  Chairman’s  system,  helping  him 
to  discharge  his  duty  to  provide  strategic  plans  and 
direction  for  the  armed  forces.  But  within  the  Chairman’s 
Joint  Strategic  Planning  System  are  the  mid-range 
National  Military  Strategy  and  the  Joint  Strategic 
Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)  of  current  military  strategy.  Both 
documents  have  proven  themselves  to  be  fundamental 
building  blocks  for  the  CINCs  strategies  and  operation 
plans. 

The  Joint  Operation  Planning  and  Execution  System 
(JOPES)  indirectly  contributes  to  the  CINCs  strategies  by 
guiding  the  process  for  developing  the  plans  and  orders  that 
will  accomplish  strategic  objectives.  JOPES  provides  the 
standing  procedures  to  support  putting  the  CINCs’ 
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strategies  and  campaign  plans  into  operation  (but  it  has 
little  to  do  with  writing  a  strategy).® 

As  can  be  seen,  the  CINCs’  strategic  planners  make  use 
of  a  number  of  guiding  documents  ranging  from  the  broad 
policy  of  the  NSS  to  the  specific  near-term  tasks  of  the 
JSCP.  What,  then,  are  the  doctrinal  guidelines? 

What  is  the  Doctrinal  Guidance? 

If  doctrine  is  defined  as  fundamental  principles  by  which 
the  military  guides  actions  in  support  of  national  objectives, 
then  slim  as  it  is,  there  is  some  doctrinal  reference  to  the 
CINCs’  strate^es.^  The  fact  that  the  CINCs  have  and  make 
use  of  strategies  that  connect  operational  activities  in  the 
field  with  national  strategy  is  acknowledged  in  the  Joint 
Pubs.®  But,  while  there  is  reference  to  the  “CINCs 
strategies”  running  through  joint  doctrine,  there  is  no 
specific  guidance  for  what  a  strategy  might  look  like,  how  it 
should  be  kept  current,  who  might  review  (indeed,  approve) 
a  combatant  command  strategy,  and  what  might  be  the 
basic  elements  of  such  a  strategy. 

That  there  is  no  specific  guidance  concerning  the  CINCs’ 
strategies  suggests  that  a  new  Joint  Pub  about  strategy 
would  be  helpful.  Or,  perhaps  a  Joint  tactics,  techniques, 
and  procedures  manual  would  be  useful  in  outlining  actions 
and  methods  for  writing  a  CINC’s  strategy.^ 

Why  are  the  CINCs^  Strategy  Documents  Important? 

Why  should  CINCs  write  a  strategy  at  all?  After  all, 
some  would  contend  that  the  national-level  documents 
described  above  provide  ample  policy  guidance,  objectives 
and  strategic  concepts— and  they  do  it  by  region. 

Even  with  the  presence  of  a  controlling  national  military 
strategy  which  relates  pohtical  goals  to  theater  missions, 
the  CINCs  need  a  strategy  too.  Beginning  with  those  U.S. 
national  interests  that  pertain  to  his  theater,  each  CINC 
draws  upon  his  own  regional  assessment  in  formulating  his 
strategy  to  meet  the  particularized  needs  of  his  command. 
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In  addition  to  the  NMS,  he  considers  the  current  national 
military  strategy  as  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Strategic 
Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)/®  With  a  need  to  account  for  a 
number  of  operation  plans  and  programs,  it  seems  logical 
that  a  strategy  could  bind  disparate  actions  within  a 
common  theme. 

The  interactive,  supporting-supported  relationships 
that  exist  among  the  CINCs  also  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  having  up-to-date  strategy  documents.  This 
strategic  interrelationship  requires  CINCs  to  know  and 
consider  adjoining  theaters  and  those  that  may  require 
support  and  reinforcement.  Apart  from  the  assignment  of 
tasks  in  the  JSCP,  the  exchange  of  combatant  command 
strategy  documents  could  offer  insights  about  adjacent 
commanders’  vision  and  intent  for  accomplishing  strategic 
objectives. 

The  CINCs’  strategies  apply  to  their  entire  areas  of 
responsibility  throughout  periods  of  peace,  crisis,  and  war. 
(See  Figure  III-2)  Because  some  portions  of  a  geographic 
CINC’s  area  may  remain  at  peace  while  others  experience 
warfare  or  some  level  of  conflict,  a  theater  strategy  must  be 
of  grand  scope-setting  the  stage  for  a  variety  of  political- 
military  endeavors.  It  serves  to  establish  conditions  that 
will  support  deterrence,  facilitate  military  operations  in 
regional  war,  and  war  termination  at  the  end  of  active 
warfighting. 

A  CINC’s  strategy  can  set  broad  conceptual  guidance  for 
smaller  conflicts,  as  well  as  direction  for  security  assistance, 
support  for  treaties  and  agreements,  the  development  of 
good  relations  with  nonaligned  nations,  and  expanding  U.S. 
influence  throughout  the  theater.  These  actions  suggest  a 
collateral  or  bonus  function  of  interagency  coordination  that 
can  be  leveraged  from  such  a  strategy. 

The  CINCs’  strategies  are  the  locus  of  national  effort  in 
time  of  war,  but  they  lack  any  direct  authority  over  affairs  of 
state  and  commerce  (particularly  in  peacetime). 
Nevertheless,  the  geographic  CINCs’  strategies  have  the 
potential  for  linking  all  the  elements  of  national  power 
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THE  CINCs'  STRATEGIES 
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Figure  III-2. 

Summary  of  Strategies. 

(political,  economic,  informational,  military)  into  a 
coordinated  whole  to  achieve  some  specific  national  policy 
objectives  in  a  region.  Perhaps  the  practical  utility  of  this 
notion  can  be  seen  in  peacetime,  in  functional  areas  of 
national  policy. 

For  example,  the  drug  interdiction  parts  of  U.S. 
Southern  Command’s  regional  strategy  provides  the 
integrating  objectives,  concepts  and  resources  for  U.S.  and 
combined  initiatives  in  the  Southern  Region.  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Command  could  contribute  to  the  issue  of 
CONUS  defense  against  WMD  use  by  non-state  actors. 
Both  commands  could  provide  coordinating  centers  to 
integrate  U.S.  interagency  activities  and  provide  the 
command  and  control  support  during  a  crisis. 
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The  CINCs’  strategies  look  ahead  to  influence  the 
Defense  programming  and  budgeting  systems  and  provide 
the  long-range  guidance  for  command  activities.  The 
strategies  provide  the  reasons  for  asking  the  services  to 
program  (and  Congress  fund)  the  types  and  amounts  of 
military  resources  needed  to  execute  the  strategy  with  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  success. 

Since  1984,  the  CINCs'  submissions  of  Integrated 
Priority  Lists  to  the  Defense  Planning  Resources  Board  has 
given  the  combatant  commands  a  voice  in  the  program 
review  process.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  Joint 
Requirements  Oversight  Council  has  become  a  significant 
venue  for  prioritizing  military  resources.  With  justification 
cogently  stated  within  a  compelling  strategy  document  (and 
in  subordinate  operation  plans),  a  CINC  can  better  win  the 
support  of  these  forums,  which  meet  to  review  conflicting 
service  positions  on  program  budget  decisions  alongside  the 
CINC’s  requests. 

What  is  the  Planning  Process? 

The  processes  for  developing  and  maintaining  the 
CINCs’  strategies  are  all  different,  and  in  some  cases  a 
formal  process  is  not  in  place.  As  often  as  not,  the  process  is 
one  of  developing  the  CINC’s  annual  (usually  February) 
statement  to  Congress,  then  using  this  testimony  as  a  basis 
for  updating  the  command  briefing.  In  a  practical  sense,  the 
command  brief  becomes  “the  CINC’s  strategy”  for  some 
combatant  commands. 

In  some  commands  (described  in  Chapter  II),  specific 
strategy  processes  are  firmly  embedded  in  the  planning 
routines  of  commanders  and  staff.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  combined  effect  of  EUCOM’s  Strategy  of 
Engagement  and  Preparedness  and  its  Theater  Security 
Planning  System  (Directive  Number  56-10).  And  PACOM’s 
Command  Strategy  is  directed  by  USCINCPAC  Instruction 
3050,6,  a  long-standing  framework  for  the  Pacific  Region 
military  strategy.  Still,  except  for  PACOM,  these  directives 
place  their  emphasis  on  implementing  the  strategy  more 
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than  on  the  process  of  developing  and  maintaining  a 
strategy  document.  Oftentimes  a  strategy  document 
bubbles-up  from  the  bottom  of  the  planner’s  caldron  when 
the  CINC’s  interest  increases  the  heat. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  established  standing  procedure  for 
developing  and  maintaining  a  combatant  command 
strategy  document.  Now  that  U.S.  mihtary  strategy  has 
moved  from  global  warfighting  to  regional  scenarios,  the 
Defense  Secretary’s  series  of  Regional  Strategy  Reports 
may  prove  fortuitous  in  lending  some  structure  to  the 
strategy  process-especially  in  guiding  the  major  regional 
themes  used  by  geographic  CINCs. 

Is  There  a  Common  Theme  to  the  CINCs^ 

Strategies? 

If  the  planning  process  for  developing  the  CINCs’ 
strategy  documents  sounds  cacophonous,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  harmony  in  the  substance  of  the  CINC’s  strategies. 
Because  the  CINCs  focus  on  the  NSS  and  NMS,  there  tends 
to  be  a  uniformity  in  the  common  strategic  objectives  and 
concepts  of  strategy. 

The  National  Military  Strategy  objectives  of  “promoting 
stability”  and  “thwarting  aggression”  are  found  throughout 
the  CINCs’  strategies,  as  are  its  three  major  strategic 
concepts:  peacetime  engagement,  deterrence  and  conflict 
prevention,  and  fighting  to  win.  When  it  comes  to  the  core 
objectives  and  concepts  of  National  Military  Strategy,  the 
CINCs  are  on  the  same  sheet  of  music. 

After  the  major  themes  are  acknowledged,  each 
combatant  command  accommodates  to  different 
environments  and  tasks.  Most  geographic  CINCs  have 
conceptually  structured  their  strategies  with  subregions  to 
facilitate  command  and  control.  And  combatant  commands 
have  functional  sections  of  their  strategies  for  tasks  such  as 
managing  security  assistance,  supporting  national 
counterdrug  policies,  and  countering  the  nontraditional 
threats  such  as  proliferation  of  WMD. 
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Do  the  CINCs’  Strategies  Recognize  the  Full  Range 
of  Security  Challenges? 

Identifying  and  evaluating  new  and  enduring  threats  to 
U.S.  interests  is  a  formidable  task  for  strategic  planners. 
While  a  number  of  traditional  security  problems  remain  of 
great  concern-e.g.,  the  rise  of  regional  hegemons  and  a 
requirement  to  conduct  major  regional  contingencies-less 
well-defined  dangers  have  assumed  new  and  sometimes 
prominent  places  in  theater  planning  considerations.  The 
CINCs’  peacetime  engagement  tasks  have  brought  most  of 
the  combatant  commands  face-to-face  with  these 
nontraditional  threats.  These  dangers  to  U.S.  interests  defy 
the  National  Military  Strategy's  central  themes  of  fighting 
to  win  with  clear  objectives  and  decisive  force.  The 
combatant  commands’  strategies  have  placed  strong 
emphasis  on  peacetime  engagement  activities  such  as 
counterdrug  and  counterterrorism  support  operations, 
peace  operations,  nation  assistance,  and  disaster  relief. 
Thrust  into  the  new  strategic  environment  which  defines 
the  post-Cold  War  era,  the  CINCs’  strategies  acknowledge 
the  challenges  presented  by  military  operations  in  ill- 
defined  situations  such  as  U.N.  Operations  for  Somalia 
(UNOSOM  II)  (1993);  the  Rwanda  humanitarian  crisis 
operation.  Support  Hope  (1994);  the  invasion  of  Haiti, 
Operation  Restore  Democracy  (1994);  and  continuing 
operations  in  Bosnia  and  Macedonia. 

Deterring  the  use  of  WMD  by  unfriendly  countries, 
fighting  in  a  WMD  environment,  and  countering  the 
proliferation  of  WMD  are  common  strategy  concepts. 
Typically,  the  specific  tasks  to  accomplish  these  concepts 
are  integral  parts  of  numbered  operation  plans  and  plans 
for  various  contingencies.  Counterproliferation  initiatives 
at  CINC  level  are  often  seen  as  part  of  established 
contingency  planning  procedures,  though  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  There  is  an  understanding  of  the  shortcommings 
in  the  interagency  process  for  responding  to  WMD  crisis, 
and  regional  planners  see  the  first  line  of  defense  as  political 
and  policy  initiatives  taken  at  high  levels  of  government  to 
discourage  or  preclude  WMD  proliferation. 
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Do  Strategies  Effectively  Link  Ends,  Ways,  and 
Means? 

Several  of  the  unified  commands  have  developed 
management  tools  for  maintaining  an  effective  linkage  of 
ends-ways-means.  USEUCOM  has  a  resource  allocation 
methodology  that  is  integral  to  its  theater  security  planning 
system  (TSPS).  EUCOM  engagement  activity  managers 
(officers  responsible  for  exercises,  traditional  CINC’s 
programs,  security  assistance,  and  so  on)  develop  annexes 
to  support  campaign  plans.  These  engagement  activity 
annexes  help  to  ensure  that  resources  are  expended  in  hne 
with  the  CINC’s  strategic  intent  and  priorities.  USPACOM 
uses  a  system  of  spread  sheets  called  the  cooperative 
engagement  matrix.  This  allows  the  CINC  to  review  the 
resource  allocation  for  each  country  activity  in  his  AOR. 

USSOCOM  has  a  strategic  planning  process  for 
programing  SOF-unique  equipment,  systems,  and 
facilities.  Much  as  a  service  staff,  SOCOM  also  supports 
SOF  training  and  doctrine  development.  In  this  unique 
case,  the  SOCOM  “Total  Quality  Leadership”  strategy  is 
one  of  military  resource  management. 

In  some  cases,  command  resource  allocation  is  based  on 
historical  data  (the  usual  expenditures)  and  overseen  by 
resource  managers.  The  positive  linkage  of  resources  to 
strategic  priorities,  phasing,  objectives,  and  concepts  is  not 
always  evident. 

Without  effectively  linking  ends  and  ways  to  means, 
strategy  becomes  hopeful  thinking.  Yet  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  difficult  part  of  building  a  strategy.  Commands  that 
involve  all  staff  directorates  in  the  strategy  planning 
process  are  likely  to  be  more  successful  in  linking  ends  and 
ways  to  means  than  those  which  confine  strategy 
development  to  a  few  strategic  planners  or  to  the  Command 
Group. 
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Who  Participates  in  Writing  a  Strategy,  and  Who 
Approves  It? 

Participants  in  the  process  for  designing  a  strategy 
document  vary  widely  among  the  combatant  commands- 
and  it  is  not  a  safe  assumption  that  the  CINC  is  personally 
and  routinely  involved.  As  a  generalization,  two  patterns  of 
staff  behavior  are  evident.  In  some  cases  the  strategy 
document  is  developed  much  as  if  it  were  an  operation  plan 
guided  by  the  JOPES  deliberate  planning  process.  Here, 
command  assessments,  planning  directives,  staff  meetings, 
and  planning  conferences  are  techniques  which  apply. 

In  other  cases,  the  strategy  is  developed  by  the  CINC 
with  the  help  of  a  few  trusted  agents,  who  then  coordinate 
the  nearly  final  product  with  staff  and  service  components. 
Thus  the  strategy  is  at  times  a  significant  consensus 
building  document  for  promulgating  vision  and  intent,  and 
it  can  also  be  little  more  than  a  proclamation  of  current 
policy. 

The  approving  authority  for  a  CINC’s  strategy  document 
is  the  CINC.  There  is  no  requirement  to  write  a  strategy  and 
no  place  to  submit  it.  There  is  not  an  established  timetable 
for  routine  updates  to  it.  The  CINC's  strategy  document  is 
not  part  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan  or  the  JSPS,  and  it  is 
not  required  by  the  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces,  the 
CINCs’  doctrinal  guidelines  for  combatant  command.^^ 

SUMMING-UP:  A  NEED  FOR  THE  CINCs’ 
STRATEGY  DOCUMENTS 

With  so  much  as  prologue,  let  us  now  identify  the  several 
compelling  reasons  why  every  CINC  should  develop  a 
strategy  document  to  carry  the  overarching  themes  for  his 
command.  First,  a  strategy  provides  the  CINC’s  vision  and 
guidance  for  a  myriad  of  activities  that  protect  U.S. 
interests  within  geographic  or  functional  areas  of 
responsibility.  Commanders  of  subordinate  theaters  of 
operations  can  benefit  from  the  unifying  action  of  a  theater 
strategy.  As  a  statement  of  ends,  ways  and  means,  such  a 
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strategy  is  broad  and  all-encompassing-it  ties  things 
together. 

Second,  because  of  the  way  our  nation  has  organized  its 
joint  forces  to  fight  under  the  combatant  command  of  the 
geographic  CINCs,  a  strategy  is  needed  to  integrate  the 
many  U.S.  and  multilateral  regional  activities  involved. 
CINCs  must  account  for  U.S.  policy  and  interests,  alhances, 
economic  and  pohtical  issues,  WMD,  new  technologies,  and 
information  warfare.  And  the  gigantic  scope  of  strategic 
fundamentals  such  as  time  (peacetime  activities,  crisis 
periods,  wartime)  and  geography  (theaters  of  war,  theaters 
of  operations)  demands  the  uniftdng  structure  of  a  strategy 
document.  This  is  especially  true  of  commands  with 
functional  responsibiltites  (e.g.  SOCOM,  STRATCOM  and 
Transportation  Command)  because  they  must  plan  globally 
while  supporting  the  geographic  CINCs. 

Third,  a  strategy  can  be  useful  in  pulling  together  the 
U.S.  interagency  cooperation  and  support  that  a  CINC  often 
will  need  for  mission  success.  Knowing  where  the  command 
is  headed  for  the  long  haul,  how  peacetime  activities  are 
meant  to  support  warfighting  plans,  and  what  government 
and  nongovernment  agencies  can  buttress  the  CINC’s 
strategic  concepts  can  be  very  helpful  to  combatant  staffs 
and  subordinate  commands  as  they  develop  campaign 
plans. Subordinates  cannot  deal  effectively  in  the 
interagency  and  combined  arena  until  they  have  a  good 
understanding  of  the  CINC’s  vision  and  intent.  That  the 
CINC’s  strategic  wisdom  might  be  found  in  his  latest  speech 
to  Congress  or  to  the  Lions’  Club  is  not  sufficient:  planners 
need  a  strategy  document  from  which  to  draw  the  CINC’s 
strategic  vision. 

Fourth,  CINCs’  strategies  are  critically  necessary  as  a 
basis  for  cooperation  among  the  combatant  commands.  The 
doctrinal  imperatives  of  “supporting  to  supported” 
relationships  suggest  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S. 
Transportation  Command  (using  CINCTRANS  as  one 
example)  would  benefit  from  ready  access  to  the 
CINCCENT  and  CINCPAC  strategies-to  have  at  hand 
those  CINCs’  current  vision  and  intent  for  their  theaters. 
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Other  considerations  are  the  emerging  transnational 
dangers  and  nontraditonal  threats  which  tend  to  defy 
classical  notions  of  territorital  boundaries.  Insurgencies, 
migrations,  illicit  drug  trafficking,  natural  disasters,  and 
terrorism  insolently  cross  national  frontiers  (and  the 
CINCs’  AORs)  without  regard  for  international  protocols. 
To  effectively  counter  threats  of  this  type,  the  CINCs  must 
understand  each  other’s  strategic  concepts  to  find  ways  for 
integrating  joint  effort  among  combatant  commands. 

Finally,  a  complete  set  of  the  CINCs’  strategies  would  be 
useful  to  the  Joint  Staff  and  service  staffs  as  a  way  of 
accessing  the  current  strategic  concepts  of  the  combatant 
commanders.  This  would  contribute  toward  a  Pentagon- 
level  understanding  of  the  CINCs’  intent.  But  our  system  of 
military  strategies  is  incomplete,  and  there  is  not  an 
integral  file-set  of  CINCs’  strategies  from  which  to  plan. 

What  now  exists  is  a  strategy  system  incompletely 
defined  and  structured,  reflecting  the  pretermission  of  the 
U.S.  joint  doctrine  community.  Within  the  scheme  of  U.S. 
joint  doctrine,  JSPS  and  JOPES,  the  CINCs’  military 
strategies  seem  to  be  developed  willy-nilly,  without  regard 
for  any  formal  timetable,  oversight,  or  integration  with 
other  strategic  processes.  Figure  III-3  suggests  some 
possible  tenets  for  developing  a  CINC’s  strategy  document. 

RECOMMENDING  CHANGE: 

VIEWS  ON  MILITARY  STRATEGY 

In  spite  of  the  development  of  an  extensive  series  of  new 
joint  publications  which  define  joint  doctrine,  there  has 
been  no  consensus  about  what  constitutes  a  CINC’s 
strategy.  But  adequate  guidelines  exist.  Colonel  Art  Lykke 
had  it  right  in  1987  when  he  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  “. . .  that  in  order  to  talk  about  strategy  or  write 
about  strategy,  you  must  discuss  three  things:  ends;  ways; 
and  means.”^^  Figure  III-4  is  his  definition  of  a  military 
strategy.  The  combatant  commands  that  have  followed  this 
formulation  have  produced  coherent  strategy  documents. 
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TENETS  FOR  A  CINC's  STRATEGY 

--Written  in  terms  of  ends,  ways  and  means 
-Provides  G  iNC's  strategic  vision,  intent 
^-Guides  ehtife  command  tor  peace,  crisis, 

-Protects  and  supports  national  and  alliance  interests 
-Responds  to  transnational  and  nontraditional  dangers 
-Provides  concepts  for  peacetime  engegement  activities 
-Includes  concepts  for  interagency  cooperation, 
arid  for  supporting  other  combatant  comrriands 
-Provides  deterrence  concepts 
^-Outlines  concepts  for  regional  war,  small  wars, 
contingencies,  and  resolution  of  conflict 
-Serves  as  basis  for  programming  and  budget  decisions 
-Provides  strategic  direction  for  campaigns 


Figure  III-3. 

Tenets  for  a  CENfC’s  Strategy. 

The  Lykke  formula  is  replicated  by  a  definition  from  the 
same  time-frame  by  analyst  Carl  Builder,  who  suggested 
that  “Commanders-in-Chief  s  strategies  [are]  .  .  .  concepts 
for  relating  the  JCS-assigned  means  to  JCS-approved  ends, 
the  latter  presumably  consistent  with  the  national  security 
strategy  This  definition  hints  of  involvement  by  the  Joint 
Staff  in  the  development  of  the  CINCs’  strategies.  In  fact, 
there  is  little  interaction  among  the  Joint  Staff  and 
combatant  command  staffs  in  the  development  of  the 


MILITARY  STRATEGY 

Military  Objectives  (ENDS) 

Military  Strategic  Concepts  (WAYS) 

Military  Resburces  (MEANS) 

Figure  III-4. 

Military  Strategy. 
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CINCs’  strategies.  Thus,  the  Joint  planning  and  execution 
community  might  consider  several  possibilities  for 
increasing  coordination  and  integrating  military  strategic 
concepts  among  commands. 

The  Unified  Command  Plan  should  require  that  the 
CINCs'  provide  a  strategy  for  their  assigned  geographic  and 
functional  areas.  Doctrinal  aspects  can  be  addressed  in 
Joint  Pub  0-2,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF). 
Guidance  should  suggest  that  the  CINC’s  strategy 
document  be  produced  (updated)  on  a  routine  basis- 
perhaps  every  other  year. 

The  CINCs’  strategies  should  be  proffered  to  the 
National  Command  Authorities  for  periodic  review.  The 
palliating  notions  that  the  CINCs  “don’t  need  rudder 
orders”  and  they  “work  directly  for  the  NCA”  cloud  the  real 
importance  of  having  a  coherent,  current  command  strategy 
document  acknowledged  by  higher  authorities.  It  ought  to 
be  a  strategy  that  enjoys  the  blessing  of  the  NCA  and  that 
can  serve  as  a  baseline  for  cooperation  and  support  among 
military  commands  and  within  the  interagency  arena. 

The  importance  of  the  CINCs’  strategies  to  multiagency 
cooperation  cannot  be  overlooked-especially  for  overseas 
actions.  By  providing  a  long-range  vision  and  operating 
dynamic  for  achieving  national  policy  objectives,  a  well- 
coordinated  CINC’s  strategy  can  effect  a  “pulling-along”  of 
other  agencies  that  lack  the  capability  for  liaison,  planning, 
integrating  capabilities,  and  providing  the  logistics 
pipeline. 

The  format  for  a  CINC’s  strategy  document  is  not  too 
important-it  is  the  content  that  counts.  The  strategy 
formats  in  the  Appendix  will  be  helpful  to  the  planner.  Most 
critical  for  writing  a  solid  strategy,  however,  is  that  it 
include  an  assessment  of  the  strategic  environment; 
military  objectives;  military  strategic  concepts;  and 
military  resources. 

Dissemination  of  the  CINCs’  strategies  should  include 
their  routine  introduction  at  fora  such  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  World  Wide  Strategy  Conference.  Largely 
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unclassified,  they  can  be  widely  distributed  within  the 
military  community  and  to  the  U.S.  agencies  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  that  play  important  roles 
in  the  end-ways-means  of  the  CINCs’  strategies. 

This  review  of  the  CINCs’  strategies,  their  themes  and 
processes,  argues  for  the  promulgation  of  joint  procedures 
and  doctrine  to  guide  strategy  development.  Until  direction 
concerning  the  process  for  writing  these  strategies  is 
institutionalized,  the  issue  will  remain  the  source  of  debate 
and  confusion.  Just  as  private  soldiers  are  held  accountable 
for  rifle  marksmanship,  Commanders-in-Chief  should  be 
held  to  some  standard  for  current  and  coherent  strategies 
affecting  their  combatant  commands. 

At  the  combatant  command  headquarters  visited  by  the 
authors  during  the  course  of  research,  they  found 
enthusiastic  and  knowledgeable  joint  planners,  skilled  in 
the  art  of  military  strategy.  Yet,  the  wide  variety  of  the 
products  they  produced  suggests  that  the  joint  doctrine  on 
this  subject  is  incomplete. 

What  is  needed  now  is  the  authoritative  guidance  that 
will  encourage  a  coherent  system  of  combatant  command 
strategies. 

ENDNOTES  -  CHAPTER  III 

1.  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.  Army,  The  Joint  Staff,  J-5,  Washington, 
DC:  July  27, 1994,  nonattribution  interview  by  author  (Mendel).  On  the 
day  of  the  author’s  visit  to  the  Joint  Staff,  the  J-5  strategic  planner  could 
find  only  the  PACOM  strategy  document  in  the  office. 

2.  Perhaps  the  NSS  and  NMS  would  be  aptly  named  the  National 
Security  Policy  and  the  National  Military  Policy  because  they  are 
central  security  policy  documents. 

3.  The  last  Bush  administration  National  Security  Strategy  was 
published  in  January  1993;  the  Clinton  administration  NSS  was 
published  in  July  1994.  The  National  Military  Strategy  published  in 
January  1992  (when  General  Powell  was  Chairman  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff)  was  updated  by  General  Shalikashvili  in  February  1995. 
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4.  Commander,  U.S.  Navy,  U.S.  Unified  Command,  Policy  and 
Strategy  Directorate,  J-5,  January  1995,  non-attribution  interview  by 
authors. 

5.  Defense  Planning  Systems  include  the  Joint  Operation  Planning 
and  Execution  System;  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System;  the 
Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting  System;  and  the  DoD 
Acquisition  System.  The  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System  (JSPS)  is 
guided  by  the  Chairman,  JCS  Memorandum  of  Policy  7.  MOP  7 
describes  a  system  for  key  national-level  actions:  assessing  the  strategic 
environment  (the  Joint  Strategy  Review)',  recommending  to  the  NCA  a 
military  strategy  based  on  fiscal  restraints  (the  National  Military 
Strategy)',  amplifying  the  Military  Strategy  with  concise  tasks, 
programming  priorities,  and  functional  guidance  to  support  Defense 
Planning  Guidance  (the  Joint  Planning  Document)',  assigning  tasks  to 
the  CINCs  and  Service  Chiefs  based  on  current  military  resources  (the 
Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan)',  and  assessing  Defense  Department 
and  service  programs’  ability  to  support  the  National  Military  strategy 
and  other  strategic  plans  {Chairman's  Program  Assessment). 

6.  The  Joint  Operation  Planning  and  Execution  System  is  a 
standardized  way  to  develop  and  document  the  operation  plans  and 
orders  by  which  a  CINC  accomplishes  the  objectives  of  his  strategy  and 
other  assigned  tasks.  JOPES  is  guided  by  these  Joint  Publications:  Vol. 
I  (JP  5-03.1),  Planning  Policies  and  Procedures,  for  deliberate  and  crisis 
planning  (with  Supplement,  Execution  Guidance  and  Procedures,  JP  5- 
03.11);  Vol.  II  (JP  5-03.2),  Planning  and  Execution  Formats  and 
Guidance,  gives  guidance  and  formats  for  operation  and  concept  plans 
(with  secret  supplement  for  classified  parts,  JP5-03.21);  Vol.  Ill  (JP  5- 
03.3),  ADP  Support. 

7.  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of 
Military  and  Associated  Terms,  Joint  Pub  1-02,  Washington,  DC:  March 
23, 1994,  p.  120. 

8.  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Doctrine  for  Planning  Joint  Operations, 
Joint  Pub  5-0,  Washington,  DCJ:  April  13, 1995,  p.  1-2. 

9.  The  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated 
Terms,  Joint  Pub  1-02,  describes  Joint  tactics,  techniques,  and 
procedures  (JTTP)  as  “The  actions  and  methods  which  implement  joint 
doctrine.  .  . .” 

10.  The  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)  is  the  most  specific 
tasking  document  affecting  planning  by  the  combatant  commanders, 
setting  forth  military  tasks  based  on  projected  capabilities  and 
conditions  in  the  immediate  future.  The  JSCP  is  the  primary  source 
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book  for  writing  the  numbered  operations  plans  (e.g.,  Defense  of  Europe, 
OPLAN  4102-86). 

11.  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces 
(UNAAF),  Joint  Pub  0-2,  Washington,  DC:  1995. 

12.  See  William  W.  Mendel  and  David  G.  Bradford,  Interagency 
Cooperation,  Washington,  DC:  NDU  Press,  1995,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
method  used  by  USCINCSOUTH  to  encourage  and  support 
multiagency  cooperation. 

13.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  National 
Security  Strategy,  Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1987,  p.  132. 

14.  Carl  H.  Builder,  The  Army  in  the  Strategic  Planning  Process, 
Santa  Monica,  California:  Rand  Corp.,  1987,  p.  74. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SUGGESTED  CINCs’  STRATEGY  FORMATS 


No  Specific  format  for  a  strategy  has  been  prescribed  in 
Joint  Publications,  and  each  CINC  has  taken  a  different 
approach  for  dealing  with  the  theater  environment.  Some 
strategies  are  found  in  the  CINCs^  posture  statements, 
while  some  posture  statements  are  not  strategies.  These 
formats  are  provided  to  assist  the  strategic  planner  as  he 
writes  a  strategy.  They  are  not  prescriptive,  but  provide  a 
touchstone  by  which  planners  can  cross-check  existing 
strategies  and  processes.  *4:***** 

SUGGESTED  FORMATS 


A  MODEL  FOR  DEVELOPING  A  MILITARY 
STRATEGY 

‘‘Strategist’s  Estimate  of  the  Situation” 

1.  Mission  [National  Policy  (Guidance), 

National  Interests/Objectives] 

2.  Situation  [Region] 

a.  Area  of  Operations 

(1)  Military  Geography 

(2)  Transportation 

(3)  Communications 

(4)  Other 

b.  Relative  Combat  Power  [Military  Resources] 

(1)  Enemy  Capabilities 
and  Vulnerabilities 

(2)  Friendly  Capabilities 
and  Vulnerabilities 

3.  Courses  of  Action  [Military  Objectives] 
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a.  Enemy  [Military  Strategic  Concepts] 

b.  Friendly 

c.  Analysis  and  Comparison 
4.  Decision  [Military  Strategy] 

Source:  Arthur  F.  Lykke,  Jr.,  Military  Strategy:  Theory  and 
Application,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania:  U.S.  Army  War  College, 
1993,  p.  10.  See  also:  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations,  Joint  Pub  3-0, 
Appendix  B,  “The  Estimate  Process,”  p.  B-1. 

REGIONAL  MILITARY  STRATEGIC  APPRAISAL 

1.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  U.S,  National  Interests  within  the  Region 

(1)  Survival  interests 

(2)  Vital  interests 

(3)  Major  interests 

(4)  Peripheral  interests 

B.  Significant  Regional  Factors  Affecting  U.S.  Interests 

(1)  Political 

(2)  Economic 

(3)  Social 

(4)  Geographic 

(5)  Informational 

(6)  Etc. 

C.  Significant  Regional  Military  Factors  Affecting  U.S. 
Interests  (Note:  consider  military  capabilities  of  nations  within 
region,  and  of  nations  capable  of  projecting  power  into  the  region. 
Do  these  capabilities  affect  U.S.  interests?  Are  there  any  threats 
and  is  the  U.S.  vulnerable?) 

(1)  Factors  external  to  region 

(2)  Internal  factors 

2.  MILITARY  OBJECTIVES  (What  U.S.  military  forces  should 
do.  Include  objectives  for  space  forces  and  nuclear  forces  as 
appropriate.)  Start  with  ACTION  verbs: 
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A.  Assure  . . . 

B.  Defeat . .  . 

C.  Defend  . .  . 

D.  Deter  .  .  . 

E.  Promote  .  .  . 

F.  Maintain  .  .  . 

G.  Prevent . . . 

H.  Contain  .  .  . 

I.  Provide  ... 

J.  Etc.  .  .  . 

3.  MILITAKY  STRATEGIC  CONCEPTS  (How  U.S.  military 
forces  should  attain  the  objectives.  Include  concepts  for  Strategic 
and/or  Theater  Nuclear  Forces,  Space  Forces,  Special  Operations 
Forces,  and  countering  proliferation  of  WMD.)  Example: 

A.  To  support  regional  stability  and  protect  sea  lines  of 
communication  through  the  Western  Pacific  [objectives], 
USCINCPAC  will  forward  station  in  Japan  one  Carrier  Battle 
Group,  one  Amphibious  Ready  Group  (with  helicopter  and 
Harrier  capability),  and  one  composite  land-based  air  wing  (CAS, 
Counterair,  Recce  capable);  one  composite  wing  (Tanker/Cargo) 
and  one  bomber  wing  for  theater  offensive  missions  will  be 
stationed  in  Guam. 

B.  U.S.  Joint  task  forces  will  conduct  joint-combined  military 
exercises  with  the  military  forces  of  selected  ASEAN  nations 
during  Fiscal  Years  97,  98,  and  99  to  demonstrate  support  and 
concern  for  the  stability  and  progress  of  democratic  nations  in  the 
region  and  to  demonstrate  U.S.  ability  to  rapidly  respond  to  a 
crisis  in  concert  with  friends  and  allies. 

4.  MILITARY  RESOURCES  (In  broad  terms  what  will  it  take  in 
the  way  of  resources  [numbers  and  types  of  units,  materiel, 
strategic  lift,  etc.]  to  implement  the  strategic  concepts?) 

A.  Land  Forces 

B.  Naval  Forces 

C.  Air  Forces 

D.  Strategic  Mobility  Forces 
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E.  Security  Assistance 

(1)  Foreign  Military  Sales  and/or  Grants 

(2)  Training 

F.  Space  Forces 

G.  Nuclear  Forces  for  Theater  Employment 

I.  Chemical  Forces 

J.  Special  Operations  Forces 

Note:  The  appraisal  can  cover  peacetime  activities 
(preparation  for  war)  and  wartime  activities  (conduct  of  war)  as 
two  separate  sections  or  volumes,  or  integrated  within  one 
volume.  The  appraisal  should  reflect  the  CINC’s  view  for  the  mid¬ 
term  (about  3  to  10  years  ahead),  and  it  should  be  updated  at  least 
annually.  This  format  can  serve  as  the  CINGs  strategy,  or  as  a 
formative  basis  for  a  larger  narrative  style  strategy  with 
enclosures  for  specific  countries,  functions,  and  resource 
management. 

Source:  Format  based  on  “An  Aid  to  Formulating  a  U.S. 
National  and  Military  Strategy,”  U.S.  Army  War  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  June  11, 1990,  p.  24. 
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